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Toilette Box. 

Materiats: A round pasteboard box four inches in diameter 
and two inches high, blue silk, blue ribbon three-fourths of an inch 
wide, pasteboard. 

This pretty box makes a useful adjunct to the dressing-table as 
a receptacle for powder, small toilette articles, ete. A round paper 
box of the size given above is covered with pleated blue silk in the 
manner shown by the illustration. ‘The silk covering of the cover 
is gathered in the centre; the edge of the cover is finished with a 
ruche of ribbon three-fourths of an inch wide. In the centre of 
the cover is placed a knot which is made of pasteboard three- 
fourths of an inch wide covered with blue ribbon; the ends of this 
knot are ornamented with little blue bows and fastened to the box. 
Bind the upper edge of the box covering, and finish the under edge 
with a ruche. 


Lady’s Fall Suit. 


Tus pretty and serviceable fall suit is made of violet serge. 
Plain high corsage and close sleeves. Over-skirt, trimmed with 
black silk fringe three inches wide. Cape cut short and straight in 
front, with long ends knotted behind as shown by Fig. 2. The 
cape is closed with small passementerie buttons, and bordered with 
black silk fringe and two rows of black silk piping. 








SEED WORK. 


A PERSON who has never pursued the habit of observation, as 
applied to the common and homelier objects around him, can 
scarcely realize how great a variety is to be found among the gar- 
den and field seeds with 
which we are all familiar. 
Nor will they fully appre- 
ciate the curious shapes 
and colors of these humble 
things until they are brought 
together and displayed in 
some artistic form. 

With this object in view 
let us collect throughout 
the season every variety of 
ripe seeds within reach, 
nothing being considered 
too homely or common for 
a place in the collection. 
Beans of all kinds, the va- 
rious melon seeds, coffee, 
rice, and Indian comm—of 
which last there are to be 
found a great variety in size 
and color, from the deep 
red and mottled grains to 
almost white or deep gold- 
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Toretre Box. 


en yellow. Every seed of size sufficient for handling will be ac- 
ceptable for our 2. ; 

Then the garden flower seeds will answer to form a miniature 
wreath, such as convolvulus, hollyhock, larkspur, pear, apple, 
the shining black seeds of the tiger lily, and others too numerous 
to mention. 

Having thus collected a large assortment, a frame-work of 
wood must be provided; if intended to be a picture-frame, the 
shape and size will of course be regulated by the dimensions of 
the picture to be placed in it. But many prefer.making the 
wreath itself the centre, and, when finished, have it framed neat- 
ly, with a glass to protect it from dust. 

If the latter be the style fixed on, a circular frame of thin 
wood should be prepared and stained slightly with walnut 
staining materials, or simple black varnish. The upper sur- 
face of the wood should not be very smoothly finished, or the 
glue will not adhere so firmly, but will be constantly liable to 
scale off. When the frame is ready and the glue hot spread 
a portion of it over a space of about two inches in diameter, 








Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Fauy Surr.—Fronr. 





Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Faui Suit.—Bacg. 


and begin at once to arrange or group your seeds; taking, for in- 
stance, one kind of bean for one flower. Form it by sticking them 
close together around the outside edges of the glued space with the 
points inward, thus making the circular outline of the flower, 
Allow the beans to radiate evenly, but lie perfectly flat against the 
wood, and then form the inner row by sticking the ends of the 
beans into the glue, letting the outer ones be slightly elevated by 
resting on the inner points of the first row. A third tier is then 
placed in like manner inside the last, and so on until the space is 
entirely filled and finished with a round bean of either the same or 
a different kind. If the glue stiffens too much before the whole 
flower is completed more must be added. 

An almost endless variety of shapes and styles of flowers will 
suggest themselves as the work proceeds, and, since accurate re- 
semblance to nature is not attempted nor aimed at, no exact rules 
need be given or followed, taste and ingenuity being sufficient 
guides to the artist. 

When the whole surface is occupied with the greatest possible 
variety of designs, there will still remain considerable intervening 
space in which the rough wooden foundation will be seen. In 
order to cover this properly thin the glue with a little water, and 
with a small brush spread it over the wood wherever there is a bare 
space around and between the flowers, doing about one-quarter of 
the frame at once, giving it a pretty good coat; then while wet 
sprinkle over it any small seeds that may be most abundant, so 
that the wood shall be entirely covered with them; this will form 
a suitable ground-work, and afford a proper relief to the flowers, 
especially if these seeds are of a dark color. 

Proceed with this part of the work until the whole space is cov- 
ered, and then apply with 
a camel’s-hair brush an 
even coat of good copal 
varnish, If this is not 
enough to give the whole 
a fine gloss, it can be re- 
touched, some seeds ab- 
sorbing a large quantity 
of varnish before show- 
ing the required gloss. 

Tf it is to be set into a 
frame as described it can 
now be fastened on to 
the board that is to form 
the back, which should 
first be covered with 
white paper, or any oth- 
er material that may be 
preferred, studying to 
produce a good contrast. 
The space in the centre 
of the wreath may be oc- 
cupied in any way de- 
sired, and the whole in- 
closed in a deep frame 
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account of the variety of colors to 
d —* seeds, which are also much 
y es pa of the varnish. 
specimen of this work was exhibited at 
Horticultural Fair in Philadelphia. and 


a special premium, besides attracung 
attention and admiration. 
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THE WELCOME. 


AnitHer bairn cam’ hame— 
Hame to mither and me!— 
It was yestreen in the gloamin’, 
When scarce was light to see 
The wee bit face o’ the darlin’, 
That its greetin’ cry was heard, 
And our crowded nestie made a place 
To hold anither bird! 


Sax little bonnie mouths, 
Ah me! tak’ muckle to fill, 
But to grudge the bit t’ the seventh 
For mither and me were ill! 
Oh! nestle up closer, dearie, 
Lie saft on the snawy breast, 
Where fast life’s fountain floweth 
When thy twa warm lips are prest. 


The rich man counteth his cares 
By the shinin’ gowd in ’s hand, 
By ‘s ships that sail on the sea, 
By 's harvests that whiten the land. 
The puir man counteth his blessings 
by the ring 0’ voices sweet, 
By the hope that glints in bairnies’ een, 
By the sound o’ bairnies’ feet. 


An’ it’s welcome hame, my darlin’! 
Hame to mither and me! 

An’ it’s never may ye find less 0’ love 
Than the love ye brought wi’ ye! 
Cauld are the blasts o’ the wild wind, 

An’ rough the warld may be; 
But warm’s the hame o’ the wee one 
In the hearts o’ mither an’ me! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, OcrosER 24, 1868, 








Ia The first of a series of Elegant Colored 
Plates of the FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS, re- 
pared in Paris by the proprietors of the MODE 
ILLUSTREE expressly for HARPER’s Bazar, will 
be presented to our readers in an early Number. 

0B Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double Sheet with a rich variety of full- 
sized Patterns for LADIES’ WINTER CLOAKS; 
together with Cloak Trimmings, Fall and Winter 
Bonnets, etc., etc. Children’s Cloaks will appear 
in the following Supplement. 





CONVENIENCE OF ETIQUETTE. 
TP\HERE are undoubtedly a great many cere- 
monious practices which would be more 
honored in the breach than the observance. 
There is no innate propriety that we can dis- 
cover in kissing an old man’s toe, Pope though 
he be—no grace inherent in the act of stumbling 
backward from the presence of Majesty—and 
not the least advantage in crawling with belly 
prostrate on the ground into the presence of the 
great Tycoon of Japan when one has a pair of 
feet and legs to walk erect upon. We may, in 
fact, venture so far as to say that it is a dirty 
thing to kiss any man’s toe, an unnatural and 
graceless movement to walk backward, and 
both inconvenient and undignified for biped 
man to forego walking and creep on all fours, 

It is well, no doubt, to show our reverence 
for authority through external forms of respect 
to those who bear it, but there is no necessity 
of outraging nature in the act. Regard should 
be had to the laws of morality and gravity, 
and no human creature be required to swerve 
from a decorous rectitude either of mind or 
body. 

Ceremonious observances are unquestionably 
carried often to an absurd extent. It is Mon- 
taigne, we believe, who tells us of a king who 
punished his courtier with death for having 
dared, at the risk of his own life, to pull his 
Majesty out of the fire. He had been guilty 
of the unpardonable sin of so far forgetting the 
divinity that doth hedge a king as to toucl 
with sacrilegious hand the royal carcass, ‘The 
saving of the monarch was in conformity with 
the duty of the subject, and his Majesty conde- 
scended to bestow upon him the royal approval 
for so much of the act; but the contact of com- 
monalty with royalty which resulted, though in- 
evitable, was deemed an offense, and according- 
ly punished. Though the courtier’s act was 
both benevolent in intention and fact, it yet 
involved, accordingly to kingly wisdom, an in- 








solence, This indeed is the reduction of cere- 
monious observance to the utmost absurdity. 

The proper thing unquestionably is to yield 
to those requirements of etiquette, though they 
may seem absurd, which do not involve any 
necessary sacrifice of self-respect. There are 
many ceremonious observances in foreign coun- 
tries which have no meaning for the American, 
but which are full of significance to the Euro- 
pean. Some of them are symbols of authority 
essential to government, or traditional records 
of event and incident of great historical inter- 
est and value. It is becoming in the stranger 
to treat such with the common respect, and 
comply, if he can conscientiously, with the pub- 
lic requirements in regard tothem, If he can 
not conform, let him keep away from such posi- 
tions and j.iaces in which reverence for them is 
exacted, 

There will be often found, on investigation, 
some good reason for the existence of a cere- 
monious observance which appears at first sight 
to be entirely frivolous. Among the rules of 
social etiquette, many of which are undoubted- 
ly trifling, a good number will be found to be 
based on a so.nd common-sense. Consider, 
for example, that rule of the dinner-table, Do 
not ask twice for soup. This appears at first 
sight both silly and arbitrary. It is, however, 
a very sensible ordinance, and is to be justified 
by the laws of health and the general comfort 
and convenience. The soup, being a fluid sub- 
stance, can easily be absorbed in small quanti- 
ties, and, thus taken, is a good preparative for 
the solidities of the dinner. If, however, the 
stomach is deluged with it, the appetite and di- 
gestion become weakened, and there is neither 
the inclination to eat nor the power to digest 
the more substantial food essential to the due 
nutrition of the body. As for the convenience 
or comfort.of the single-plate rule, no one can 
deny it who has ever Jooked upon an array of 
hungry guests whose eager appetite for the 
coming roast is compelled to an impatient de- 
lay by some social monster capable of asking 
for soup twice. The cook in the mean time is, 
of course, thrown out in his calculations, and 
the dish, when it does come at last, is either 
spoiled by overcooking, or cold from being with- 
drawn so long from the fire. The guests thus 
are not only tried in temper by a protracted ex- 
pectation, but balked of their anticipated enjoy- 
ment, 

The advantage of not putting the knife in 
the mouth will be obvious, we suppose, to all 
who are conscious that the one can cut and the 
other is capable of being cut. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent chemical reason for that other table 
rule which forbids the use of a knife of steel 
with the fish, the ordinary sauces of which com- 
bine with that metal, and produce a composi- 
1. m neither wholesome nor appetizing. These 
proofs might be indefinitely extended. It is, 
in fact, less easy to show the inconvenience than 
the convenience of etiquette. 





MANNERS UPON THE KOAD. 
On Converting the Meathen. 
Y DEAR MELANCHTHON,—It is a 
long time since I have written to you, but 
you are never long out of my mind. For how 
can a man walk about this city, in every part, 
and not feel that here are the appealing Asia, 
Africa, and Polynesian Islands which demand 
the missionary? If it had been only generally 
suspected the attention recently directed to the 
Water Street Dance Houses would certainly 
have confirmed it. Indeed the Canadian In- 
dians, to whom the early Jesuits went to preach 
and who put them to death with every kind of 
horrible torture, do not seem to have been so 
truly barbarous, so dehumanized, as many of 
the dwellers in the dens not five miles away 
from us to-day. You will never know nor 
imagine the orgies of Water Street and the 
wharves. It is not necessary. It is enough 
that you know how instant and imperative is 
the claim upon your sympathy and effort. 

But I hope you will not make the sad mis- 
take of supposing that the sole missionary 
ground in the city is in the region to which 
public attention has lately been so strenuously 
addressed. Why, my dear Melanchthon, one 
of the most common sights is that of a heathen 
giving money for the conversion of the heathen. 
One of the busiest of persons in the missionary 
line so to speak, that is, in the promotion of en- 
terprises for sending men and women to preach 
to the people of Thibet and Crim Tartary, is 
Peter Pagan. The old gentleman subscribes 
copiously, His house is a kind of inn for 
the poor vic—I mean missionaries. His voice, 
when he commends to the divine favor those 
who are embarking for the uttermost parts of 
the earth, is most sonorous and edifying. As 
the story-books say of certain ogres, that they 
could not see plump young men and women 
without a smacking of the chops and watering 
of the mouth, so do the spiritual chops of Peter 
Pagan smack and his spiritual mouth water, 
when he beholds a serious youth or maid. In- 
wardly he instantly devotes them to the remot- 
est Christian station, He seems to hanker— 
if I may venture to use a word which Addison 
did not disdain—to afford them an opportunity 
of translation by fire or water, to secure to 





them the most exquisite tortures of martyrdom 
that they may triumphantly bear witness to 
their faith, Indeed old Peter Pagan with his 
perpetual pushing off of callow young mission- 
aries of both sexes reminds me of the sympa- 
thetic hangman of old King Louis whom Scott 
commemorates in Quentin Durward, who was 
never weary of cheerfully encouraging his vic- 
tims, as if strangling were the most agreeable 
ceremony in the world, 

Now if I were a missionary I should certain- 
ly concede that ‘‘a great work,” as the phrase 
is, was to be done at John Allen’s, but I should 
feel myself especially called upon to devote my- 
self to the conversion of that tough old King 
of the Cannibal Islands, Peter Pagan. I should 
tell him that he could not be saved by proxy. 
I should show him that although he might fit 
out twenty missionaries to Timbuctoo at his 
own expense, and although each of them might 
convert four of the natives every year, yet it 
would not be passed to his private account, 
which he must settle for himself. And if you 
ask me what on earth I mean, and whether so 
eminent a saint as Peter Pagan, who sustains 
the Feejee mission almost at his own cost, him- 
self needs conversion, I reply that I certainly 
do mean just that. Let him be converted from 
his intolerable greed of money, from the pass- 
ing of false invoices at the Custom-house, from 
his faith and practice that all’s fair in trade— 
in a word, from his worship of the false god of 
gold. Indeed old Peter Pagan, who pays his 
bills regularly, who is always respectable, who 
has family prayers, very long and very loud— 
who is a kind of missionary patriarch, and has 
a great many good qualities, is as fond of “ the 
stamps” as John Allen, and he degrades him- 
self by lying and the false morality of trade to 
obtain them, just as John Allen does, although 
in a different manner. The same false god is 
worshiped in John Allen’s dance-house and in 
Peter Pagan’s neat office. The ceremonies are 
different, but the worship is the same. My dear 
missionary, if John Allen's house is your Bur- 
mah station, Peter Pagan’s office is your Siam. 

And here is Latour, the irreproachable bach- 
elor of the old Union Club, one of the most de- 
lightful diners out in the city; a man always 
in request, and as apparently antipodal to Al- 
len as the superb palace at the corner of Twen- 
ty-first Street and the Avenue is different from 
the house in Water Street. I saw him the oth- 
er morning just after his breakfast at the Club, 
tranquilly picking his teeth and reading the pa- 
per. That breakfast would have been a study 
for Ude. I doubt if Soyer ever conceived any 
works of gustatory art more perfect in their 
way than the breakfasts and dinners which La- 
tour orders at the Club, You may depend 
that he gives his mind to them, and meditates 
sauces and salads as he walks by the way and 
as he reflects in the watches of the night. The 
subject of his thoughts, of his studies, the end 
of his existence, so to speak, is his dinner. He 
goes to Paris from time to time, and explores 
the new discoveries of the cuisine at the cafés 
as other men go to listen to the lectures in the 
College de France, or to study art in the Ital- 
ian galleries, He is an authority upon all sub- 
jects of the table; and itis generally understood 
that he has the free entrée of Delmonico’s in 
consideration of the valuable suggestions which 
he occasionally offers to that maestro, This is 
Latour, whom I saw the other morning at the 
Club reading his paper while he tranquilly 
picked his teeth. : 

‘Upon my honor, Margaux,” said Latour 
to his companion at table, ‘‘it is extraordinary 
that there should be such heathenism in a 
Christian land as they have unearthed in Wa- 
ter Street. The newspaper accounts are bad 
enough, but Friscoe and a party went through 
that region the other night, and the sight is 
really unspeakable, Itis really a refléction upon 
our Christianity. It is a shame, a disgrace.— 
By-the-way, don’t forget that we are to try that 
new sauce ith the fillet is evening at seven 
sharp.—iica iv oo Jisgracsiis.” So saying La- 
tour’s eyes slipped gently along so the next col- 
umn, and he sat quietly for an our, for no- 
thing, he says, is more criminally, wickedly fool- 
ish than any kind of excitement just after eat- 
ing. 

Now who will go and hold prayer-meetings 
in the Union Club House? Who will labor 
with Latour? Who will point a moral with 
his name and his performances? ‘When will 
you, dear Melanchthon, depart for that mission- 
ary ground? and will old Peter Pagan subscribe 
liberally for the conversion of Latour and his 
‘*eompanions ?” Conversion, I hear you say, 
conversion, and from what? ‘From heathen- 
ism, from the worship of false gods. Why do 
you good men go to China and Sumatra, but to 
win the sinners there from their false worship ? 
They worship hideous idols, I am told. Do 
they, indeed! And Latour worships the awful 
Belly-God! Isthat atrue worship? Did you 
ever see a more hideous idol in a Chinese Joss- 
house than the Belly which Latour worships in 
the Union Club House? The ceremonies, in- 
deed, are very delicate, and not repulsive, but 
the worship is none the less sincere. Now I 
understand that not only is the God of Gold one 
of the Water Street idols, but the Belly-God 
also, I insist, therefore, my dear Melanch- 
thon, that if Christian zeal requires you to de- 








nounce the idols and false gods in the Dance 
House, you must not spare the Club House, I 
assure you, my excellent spiritual soldier, that 
we are encompassed round about with the hea- 
then host, and how can you justify yourself in 
leaving the very heat and stress of the battle 
to undertake the light skirmishing upon the 
edges? 

You think, I am told, of going to China. 
Now I learn from Mr. Embassador Burlin- 
game, and other learned and experienced men, 
that the Chinese are mainly a frugal and tem- 
perate people; and that whatever the degrada- 
tion of some of the inhabitants of China may 
be, it is not comparable to that of the inhabit- 
ants of John Allen’s Dance House, Let us, 
then, suppose that the whole force of the Al- 
phabetical Missionary Association were brought 
to bear for the next ten years upon the heathen 
lands and people upon Manhattan Island, don’t 
you believe that the general average of human 
welfare would be raised? I confess that Igna- 
tius Loyola does not seem to me a truer Chris- 
tian missionary than John Howard, nor Henry 
Martyn than Mrs. Fry, or Mrs, Dix, or Flor- 
ence Nightingale. You shall not, indeed, sur- 
pass me in honoring the fervor and devotion of 
the Jesuit missionaries in Canada, of whom I 
have spoken, nor the unselfish heroism of Loy- 
ola and Martyn, But the very circumstances 
of their missions sustained them. They were 
conspicuous, renowned, and they lived and died 
in the gaze of an admiring world. If they 
braved the perils of Persia and of Tartary, they 
had the supporting sense of the sympathy and 
thought of Christendom. But after the pres- 
ent newspaper excitement passes away, I sup- 
pose there would be very little renown in bray- 
ing the fury of the savage wharves, or in pene- 
trating the benighted Paganism of the Dance 
House, or the sumptuous idolatry of the @lub 
House. 

How much did you tell me the Great Alpha- 
betical Missionary Society pays for the support 
of the Howard Mission? Lhave forgotten, but 
I hope it is a very large sum, for I doubt if any 
missionary station in the world is more effective 
than that.. There is a very fine Gothic mission- 
ary station at the other corner of the street from 
Latour’s Club House on the Avenue. I suppose 
it spiritually bombards its neighbor, as it were. 
I suppose the preacher shows that a house in 


which the. Belly-God is ‘adored is a baser sort 


of Joss-house. I suppose, when Latour at- 
tends the missionary services there, he hears 
that if the poor, ignorant, outcast sailor who 
worships the great Belly-God in one way at the 
Dance House is a sinner, the refined and intel- 
ligent Latour, worshiping the same God in an- 
other way at the Club House, is not a saint. 

I am sure, my dear Missionary, that if you 
wish to convert the heathen, you need not go 
to China, and I am your well-wisher, 

An OLD BacuELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
_ DRESS BODICLS. 


HE shape of closed corsages is not material- 
ly altered from the styles given in the spring. 
French models are round waists of medium 
length with narrow belts.’ Points will be intro- 
duced later in the season for full dress, Shoul- 
der seams are short and high, defining the out- 
line of the shoulder—a fashion that makes the 
figure look square. ‘To prevent this the corsage 
is cut very full at the bust by means of short 
darts placed near together. Some French dress- 
es have three darts on each side to give the re- 
quired fullness. ‘The back is broad at the shoul- 
ders, has well-curved side-bodies, and is tapered 
down to measure only one-third of the length of 
the belt. ‘The bodice is higher at the throat than 
the styles worn in warm weather. All imported 
dresses retain the half-inch standing band. If 
cut low at all it must be only in front, as dresses 
sloping at the sides and back are generally unbe- 
coming. Buttons and button-holes are indis- 
pensable. Half a dozen hooks and eyes sewed 
on the belt and above it relieve the button-holes 
from the strain at the waist. A narrow facing 
of the dress material is sewed beside the but- 
tons to prevent the white under-clothes showing 
through the button-holes. 

The trimming begins at the belt, extending 
up the front near the buttons, forms a square in 
the back, and is brought down again to the belt. 
Pompadour squares and round berthas are de- 
signed on plain waists. Several rows of piping, 
with fringe on the last row, form a round collar. 


OPEN WAISTS. 


Open waists with chemisettes are very much 
worn. The Maria Theresa waist, square with 
an inside fichu of folds:is suitable for handsome 
materials, It should always be accompanied 
with the open sleeve, tight to the elbow, and 
ruffled. The rolling collar, or revers, is a re- 
vival of an old fashion familiar to all. We com- 
mend this to ladies with narrow chests, as it 
gives the appearance of greater breadth. It is 
fashionable for demi-toilette, both for the house 
and street, with a chemisette of muslin or cam- 
bric. When used for more dressy attire a lace 
chemisette is necessary. The heart-shaped waist 
opens very low, and will not admit of lace alone. 
Young ladies with plump figures wear two nar- 
row puffs of muslin edged with lace, or of net, 
extending up the front of the corsage and around 
the neck. ‘The surplice or shawl waist has deep 

jeats on each shoulder falling in folds to the 
helt and crossed like a fichu. ‘This is becoming 
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to slender figures. ‘The back is slightly fulled 
into a belt, or sloped over the hips, and held in 
place by a draw-string. French modistes make 
all waists and skirts separate; a bad plan for 
any but slight persons, as it requires several 
thicknesses at the belt, making the waist large 
and clumsy. J 


LOW CORSAGES. 


Evening corsages are very low and square and 
filled oats the proper height with tulle folds a 
la-Grecque, and lace. When made entirely of 
the dress material they are not cut so indecorous- 
ly low as were many dresses last season. Lace 


is to be the favorite garniture. Wedding toilettes 


this winter will be conspicuous for their elegant 
simplicity, 
SLEEVES. 


Coat-sleeves still prevail for street dresses, but 
with additional trimming. ‘They are small at the 
wrist and trimmed to simulate a wide pointed 
cuff. A bias puff at the top gives the appearance 
of broad shoulders. A new idea is to add three 
or four inches to the length of the front half of- 
the coat-sleeve and hold it slightly full from the 
elbow to the arm-hole. A broad pleated puff at 
the elbow is gaining favor. A pointed cap put 
on in box-pleats is a good style. There is great- 
er variety in sleeves for house dress. The styles 
called Cavalier and Marie Antoinette are similar 
to the Maria Theresa sleeve. A French sleeve 
is half long, straight, and nearly tight. It is cut 
off square at the elbow, and the lower part of the 
arm is covered by a puffed under-sleeve. 


TRAINED SKIRTS. 


Trains are more moderate and graceful than 
the extreme styles worn of late. With the ex- 
ception of the panier puff the general effect of the 
skirt is similar to those of last season, though 
made with fewer gores. ‘To particularize, a 
trained skirt- should measure from five yards to 
five and a half in width to prevent hooping. It 
should be flatly gored in front and at the sides, 
but very full and bouffant behind. The front 
width is gored closely. Stout figures require two 
gored side widths, slender persons only one. New 
skirts are not made with three side gores unless 
the material is so narrow as to compel it. A 
word of advice here; never piece gored breadths 
at the bottom. Design the shape and number 
of gores with reference to the width of the 
material. Two full widths are placed behind, 
and some French dresses have three full back 
widths. The front and the first gored widths are 
sewed to the belt without fullness. The back 
widths are gathered or arranged in small pleats 
all turned one way. A thick silk cord is used 
around the skirt instead of binding braid. 


PANIERS AND TUNICS. 


The panier puff is generally adopted on long 
dresses. It is very becoming to tall, slender 
forms, but requires to be worn with moderation 
by the short and stout, ‘To form a panier puff a 
quarter or half a yard extra length is added to 
the top of the full back widths and gathered in 
to the side seams. The fullness extends a quar- 
ter or three-eighths of a yard below the belt. A 
drawing-string or a row of trimming is then ex- 
tended across the back widths, drawing them in 
to fit closely over the crinoline. The full mate- 
rial then falls over the drawing-string and forms 
a puff. The sash is fastened at the side seams 
under the belt, and tied in a large bow below the 
centre of the panier. 

A closely-gored skirt may be modernized by 
the addition of a double panier puff. This con- 
sists of two lengthwise puffs attached to a belt. 
A band two inches wide and half a yard long ex- 
tends down the back. Into this is gathered on 
each side a width of the material of the dress 
three-fourths of a yard long. The front is round- 
ed at the lower corners and held slightly full be- 
neath the trimming, which consists of folds and 
fringe or a ruffle. Bows or buttons on the band 
in the back. ‘The puffs should be lined with thin 
crinoline or stiff muslin. This panier may be 
made “of black silk, with a small square apron 
and bretelles, and worn over colored dresses that 
have become defaced. 

Tunics are worn reversed, fastening behind 
like anapron. ‘They are long in front, rounding 
to the belt in the back, disclosing a panier puff 
on the trained skirt. A good plan, designed for 
a lady too stout to wear a double skirt, is to sim- 
ulate a tunic on the front and adjacent side 
widths, adding a crescent-shaped extra width at 
the second side seam, on which the trimming is 
extended up to the belt. -On a heavy black silk 
the tunic is simulated with a pleated flounce of 
satin. . This is an economical arrangement, and 
has all the effect of a full tunic. 

Belts with fan-shaped bows are more worn 
than sashes. Ifa sash is preferred it must be 
double of the material of the dress, tied in a 
large bow with short fringed ends. 


SHORT DRESSES. 


Short dresses are adopted for breakfast, for 
the promenade, for church, for dancing, and on 
all occasions but those of great ceremony, such 
as bridal calls and wedding receptions. 

Street suits are made with two skirts, or a pol- 
onaise with added fullness behind that produces 
the appearance of a double skirt. The lower 
skirt barely escapes the floor, is quite narrow, 
hanging almost straight from. the waist, and 
seems to cling to the figure. It is worn over 
very small crinoline, without steels in front, like 
the ‘‘ winged” skirts before-mentioned. The up- 
per skirt has an apron front, with panier puffs 
behind made in the manner already described. 
If the upper skirt is looped at the sides and back 
instead of puffed do not be afraid of looping it 
too high. It is only necessary that the do 
not ‘‘hoop.” Over this is a short loose basque 
confined by a belt. A round cape, caught up in 








the back and shoulders, completes the suit. The 
baschlik mantle is in great favor. This and 
other styles of wrapping have been made familiar 
to our readers by frequent descriptions of French 
suits. Mantles and basquines are lined with 
flannel or wadded to make them comfortable in 
cold weather. Flannel is preferred as it is most 
pliable. Cloth suits are sufficiently heavy for 
the coldest weather. Six yards and a of 
double width cloth makes a suit. The trimming 
is bands of faille edged with satin. Thirteen 
yards of Empress cloth of stripes of two sizes, 
are sold for suits. A diagram po the style in 
which it isto be made up. There is ro trimming 
necessary. ‘The price is $15, Modistes require 
from fifteen to twenty yards of material for a 
flounced suit. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Gathered flounces are obsolete. All kinds of 
trimmings are pleated: The last novelty is a 
ruche of diagonal pleats. The lower skirt of 
suits is trimmed with one flounce, two or three. 
eighths wide, in pleats all turned one way and 
secured at both edges. A lining of stiff muslin 
makes the flounce set better. The pleats at the 
-top are sometimes reversed to form a marquise 
ruche.* The upper skirt has a pleated ruche and 
fringe. Illustrations of pleated trimmings were 
given in Harper’s Bazar, No. 51. We com- 
mend the melon trimming in the same Number, 
a chain of small puffs. 

A cheaper trimming is of serge braid, all wool 
and coarsely woven. The twelve-yard pieces 
cost from $1 75 to $2 50, according to the width. 
Another simple garniture is three rows of rich 
wide velvet ribbon on which are set buttons the 
color of the dress at intervals of an inch. Black 
ruffles are bound with plaid. Gay plaids are 
scalloped and bound with black silk sewed on 
with a cord of scarlet merino. 

Gros grains and satins are trimmed with lace 
and fringe. Rich passementerie ornaments, tas- 
sels, and bows are placed between groups of 
pleats on flounces, 


MORNING DRESSES. 


Morning dresses are worn loose and flowing 
from a round yoke like a collar. They are lined 
throughout with white mohair or alpaca, and are 
slightly wadded in front. The Watteau wrapper 
has a broad fold in the front and back. ‘Trim- 
ming extends down the centre of the fold. Serge 
braid is a serviceable trimming for cashmere. 
Another wrapper is short at the sides to disclose 
a striped petticoat, Lavender and cherry is a 
pretty centrast for robes de chambre. Pale blue 
cashmere is trimmed with white serge braid. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


An infant’s outfit just completed at a popular 
furnishing house has a dozen of each of the most 
essential garments. The dresses are of French 
nansook, trimmed with tucks, puffs, and ruffles, 
and a little lace. Neatly ‘‘ done up” and folded’ 
in boxes a wagon was required to carry them 
home. ‘The price was $375. ‘The christening 
robe at $75, all Valenciennes and linen cambric, 
was not included in the bill. Dresses beth for 
day and night were made high at the neck with 
long sleeves. The bodies have round yokes of 
lengthwise tucks and puffs edged with ruffles, 
and are shirred into a belt all around, or only in 
front with long sashes tied behind. A yard and 
—" is the full length, including waist and 
skirt. 

The outer petticoat, slightly shorter than the 
dress, consists of two widths of cambric with a 
wide band of double linen about the waist. The 
flannel skirt, graduated still shorter, is scalloped 
and embroidered, or plainly hemmed and tucked 
with feather stitching above each tuck. The 
barrow coat, or protector for the feet, is a straight 
width of flannel three-fourths of a yard long at- 
tached to a wide linen band. The tiny shirts 
are of sheer linen lawn, or Kenting, with revers 
at the neck trimmed with appliqué embroidery 
and ruffles of fine cambric or Valenciennes. 
Gauze merino undershirts are superior to those 
knit of Berlin wool, as they do not shrink in 
washing. 

Quilted muslin bibs are preferred to all others. 
They are softer than piqué and thick enough to 
absorb moisture before it reaches the clothing. 
Dots or sprays of embroidery are in each quilted 
diamond, with ‘‘ Baby” wrought in front. Half 
handkerchiefs of muslin and lace, or round col- 
lars fastened behind, are worn over cloaks. 

The shawl or blanket is a square of white 
merino embroidered, or simply scalloped, or 
bound with ribbon. It is sometimes shirred 
in the centre to form a hood for covering the 
head when carrying the infant to another room. 

Cloaks are two large capes and hood of merino, 
lined with silk and interlined with flannel. When 
the child puts on short dresses the upper cape 
serves for a short cloak. Boy babies wear tur- 
bans of white cashmere embroidered on the 
crown. A ruche of narrow satin ribbon is over 
the forehead, and rosettes on the ears. Little 
cape bonnets of white satin or cashmere are made 
for girls. ‘The head-piece is quilted. A rosette 
trims the forehead. ‘The cape is pointed behind 
and edged with fringe. A light blue velvet bon- 
net is trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Shoes 


are of knitted zephyr, and of linen quilted in dia- 


monds, and tied with cords and 3 

Infants’ baskets, covered with corded muslin, 
worked with scarlet wool, are sold for $7 50. 
A neat model, lined with Swiss muslin, costs 
$15. The basket is first lined with thin wad- 
ding, then with white cambric; over this is blue 
Marseline silk, covered with Swiss muslin laid 
in inch tucks. The outside ruffle, three-six- 
teenths of a yard wide, has but scanty fullness, 
and is bordered with hair-line tucks and thick 
Valenciennes edge. Triangular pockets at each 
side, trimmed with quilled ribbon and rosettes: 
Pin-cushion in the centre. Ribbon quilling 





around the mouth of the basket, with rosettes 
at the corners, 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


When long dresses are discarded, little muslin 
slips are substituted, made of two widths of the 
goods gathered into a tucked yoke, and confined 
at the waist by a sash instead of an inserted belt. 
Low-necked are sloped in the side seams, 
to give the appearance of gores. They fit loose- 
ly about the waist, hanging from a band at the 
shoulders. The chemise, of linen or percale, is 
sack-shaped, with neck-band and sleeves in one 
piece with the body. The yoke is without open- 
ing in front. 

Merino dresses of delicate colors have sloped 
skirts and low waists, with small sacques em- 
broidered or braided to match the skirt. A 
wrapping for a child of eighteen months is a 
gored walking dress with cape, made of pearl- 
colored merino, trimmed with narrow satin folds. 
Large pearl buttons. Sacque over-coats of blue 
plush or white pheasants’ cloth are simply made 
with a hood intended for use. 

Boys wear closely-gored skirts and jackets of 
velveteen or cloth until they are four or five years 
old. The Highland suit is in great favor this sea- 
son. It is not necessarily of plaid. One for a 
boy of three years is of light gray cloth. The 
skirt reaches to the knee, is folded plain in front 
in a large box-pleat, and laid in successive pleats 
around the figure like a Scottish kilt. Velvet rib- 
bon is sewed down the centre of the pleats to hold 
them in place. The close tight jacket is lapped 
diagonally on the breast. ‘Turned down collar. 
Plaid stockings are very much in vogue for ehil- 
dren. Velveteen is no longer worn by ladies, and 
is now alow-priced material. Dark brown, gray, 
and black velveteens make handsome suits for boys 
—simply scalloped and bound. 

For information received thanks are due the 
courtesy of Mesdames Diepen, Greco, Fer- 
RERO, Provost, and Messrs, A. T. STEWART 
& Co., and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


M. pu CHarit1v, the celebrated explorer of 
Gorilla-land, is about to set out on an extended 
lecturing tour through the West, in which he 
will doubtless win golden opinions, especially 
from the ladies, with whom he is a prime favor- 
ite, and many greenbacks. M. Du CHAILLU is a 
thorough master of the lecturing art, and never 
sees a yawn on the faces of his audience. 

—A few days since, at the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention held in this city, it was remarked by Mr. 
Lucius Hart that he once had a poor little boy 
in his Sunday-school whom he had missed for 
several years past, but met him recently at 
Washington, and was fervently greeted by him 
as his ‘“‘dear teacher.” His name was Scuuy- 
LER COLFAX. 

—A party of the name of Hutr—Davip Hut. 
—residing in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is the 
proprietor of a cat who has seven claws upon 
one foot, and who may therefore be considered 
quite ‘‘up to the scratch,” as cats go. 

—Mrs. Mowatt Rircure plies her pen suc- 
cessfully in England, realizing thereby some 
$4000 a a coin. 

—M. De Cuamps, one of the Secretaries and 
Interpreters of the Chinese Embassy, will soon 
return to Boston to marry the widow of the only 
son of Harvey D. Parker, proprietor of the 
Parker House. M. De CHamps doesn’t seem 
to have lost any time in coming to an under- 
standing about it. 

—Sizas G. BurpicKx, of New London, Con- 
necticut, is a quaint style ofa man. For forty- 
eight years he has been the ‘‘E. Merriam” of 
that town; has kept a meteorological record, 
making observations morning,'noon, and night. 
But the odd part of it is, he has kept this record, 
and also his business accounts, in common pass- 
books, of which he has used over 35,000, accord- 
ing to the New London Star (two a day!) and 
which are stowed away in a dozen barrels. He 
can tell you of any notable thing that has hap- 
pened in the bailiwick during the last half cen- 


ury. 

ase" journalist with a fondness for figures has 
ferreted out the prices charged by the prominent 
lecture-people the coming season. OLIveE Lo- 
GAn’s quotation is the highest, her price being 
from $125 to $250. This is pretty good for an 
hour’s talk on “Stage Struck.” Professor E. 
H. Hrrceucock is more modest, asking from $25 
to $50. Mr. TiLTon, of the Jn t, wants 
from $125 to $150; Colonel T. W. Higginson 
asks from $50 to $75; E. P. Wurpptez, from $75 
to $100; Henry NicHots, the same; Rev. G. 
H. Hepworty, ditto; Professor E. L. Youmans, 
ditto; T. W. Knox, $50 to $75; C. Oscanyan, 
$75 to $150; Brevet Brigadier-General FRANCIS 
J. Livpitt, $30; J. F. Manninea, $60 to $100; 
J. O. MILLER, $50; Rey. E. H. Cuapin, $100; 
and WiLL1AM B. Curtis, $50. 

—The daughter of Count Bismarck is to be led 
to the ‘‘ hymeneal” by a young Polish diploma- 
tist in the Russian service, who is impecunious 
but clever. It was supposed that the indigent 
condition of the ‘‘popper” might prevent the 
match, but the old Minister gave his cheerful con- 
sent the moment the young man mentioned it. 

—The new Rabbi of the Jewish temple in Riv- 
ington Street is Dr. SoNNESCHEIN, a genial, sun- 
shiny man; who has already created a favorable 
impression by his eloquence and learning. 

—NIcHOLAS, the late Emperor of Russia, did 
his courting in a novel and expeditious manner. 
During a visit to the King of Prussia, while at 
dinner, the Emperor rolled up a ring in a piece 
of bread, and handing it to the Princess Royal, 
said to her, in a subdued voice: ‘If you will ac- 
cept my hand, put this ring on your finger.” She 
didn’t lose any time. She put it on. 

—The fashionable world of New York as well as 
Paris is in a pleasant flutter about the rs a al 
po Breas of Miss Fanny Forses { ughter 
of Pauu 8. Forses, Esq., and niece of Rev. Dr. 
Forsss), and one of the old Barror family. 

he flancé of Miss Forses is a brother-in-law 
of Count Joacuim Murat, a great-nephew of 
CAROLINE BoNAPARTE’S husband. 

—Ewmerson, who seldom goes away from his 
home in Concord, frequently strolls about the 
country, and enjoys chatty talks with the farmers 
"Of the town, from whose homely conversation he 


“derives recreation and delight. Sunday evenings 


are set aside for informal receptions, and to these 
all the towns-people of the intellectual set—and 
there are very many of them—or all casual visit- 
ors, are welcome. There is probably no town of 
equal size in America which includes among its 
inhabitants so many bookish people and authors. 
HAWTHORNE and THOREAU lived there in their 
day, and besides EMERSON, Bronson ALcorT, 
Miss Louisa Atcort, Mrs. Austen, Miss Hup- 
son, and other writers known to the public 
through the magazines, are citizens of the sleepy 
little hamlet which saw the first battle of the Rey- 
olution. 

—Sir Percy SHELLEY, son of the poet, is one 
of the best practical yachtsmen of England, liv- 
ing on board during the summer, and sailing 
mostly about the Mediterranean. The people 
where he lives take him on his merits, and never 
associate him in their thoughts with his father. 
He goes to church once on Sunday, but doesn’t 
stand high for vital piety. In his pew is a prim 
little stove. He is married but childless. Fond 
of children, he has twice adopted a child. One 
has lately married, and a second—a beautiful 
girl—is living with him. He and his wife are 
extremely fond of amateur theatricals, and are 
accustomed to invite all the chief trades-people 
of the place to Boscombe House (Sir PERcy’s 
residence) for a night to entertain them royally, 
and to give them the opportunity of seeing the 
baronet and her ladyship perform. Lady SHEt- 
LEY takes deep interest in the memory of her 
husband’s father; and the ‘‘ Memorials” pub- 
lished in the name of her husband were really 
put together by her. She has the best qualities 
of an English lady. She was a widow-—-tive Sr. 
JoHuN—when she married Sir Percy. 

—Queen VicToria’s model farm, situated 
about a mile from Windsor, is probably the 
most perfect, as it is the most expensive, thing 
of the kind in the world. It is thus describe 
by a gentleman writing from London to the 
Philadelphia Bulletin: ‘“We entered a beautifui 
cottage, and were shown by one of the Queen’s 
favorite servants into a room about thirty feet 
square, the roof supported by six octagonal col- 
umns of white marble, with richly-carved capi- 
tals. The floors were of white porcelain tiles, 
the windows stained glass, bordered with May- 
blossoms, daisies, butter-cups, and primroses. 
The floors were lined with tiles of porcelain of a 
delicate blue tint, with rich medallions inserted 
of the Queen, Prince Consort, and each of the 
children. Shields, monograms of the Royal fam- 
ily, and bass-reliefs of agricultural designs, rep- 
resenting the Seasons, completed the ornamen- 
tation of this exquisite model dairy. All around 
the walls ran a marble table, and through the 
centre two long ones, supported by marble posts, 
resting on basins, through which runs a perpet- 
ual stream of spring-water. By this means the 
table slabs are always cold, and the tempera- 
ture of the dairy is chill, while the white and 
gilt china milk and butter dishes resting on the 
tables are never placed in water. We drank the 
delicious milk, just brought in bright metal 
buckets, lined with porcelain, the Queen’s mon- 
ogram and crest glittering on the brass plates 
on the covers. In the room where the butter 
was made, milk skimmed and strained, we feast- 
ed our eyes on the rows of metal porcelain-lined 
cans of every size, made to lock, and sent to the 
Royal family even as far as Scotland; so they al- 
ways have good milk and butter. The churn 
was of metal also, and lined with porcelain, made 
in twocompartments. The outside chamber sur- 
rounding the cylinder could have warm or cold 
water poured in to regulate the “‘ coming of the 
butter” without disturbing the cream. The lid 
was screwed on, and the stationary stand on 
which the whole was turned made the work 
— and — But while over sixty cows are 
dai — , and as many more are out grazing, 
the Royal family are more than satisfied, and the 
Londoners more than dissatisfied to see rolls of 
golden butter and cans of cream sold from the 
model farm for saving money for the Queen! I 
know the butter is sold, for we breakfasted on it 
this morning, and we paid for it, not as a bribe, 
but a regular market bargain at the dairy.” 
—People’s handwriting is made the subject of 
an article in a recent number of the Ardographe. 
BisMARCK’s handwriting is very. similar to that 
of his old opponent Brust; and, whatis still more 
singular, there is strong resemblance between 
the handwriting of the Russian autocrat and 
GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. NAPOLEON III. writes a 
hand very similar to that of his mother Hor- 
TENSE. The Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH writes 
a small and rather beautiful hand. Queen Isa- 
BELLA’s penmanship is very poor; she writes a 
large hand, awkward and ugly. EvuGENrE writes 
better; her handwriting is of medium size, reg- 
ular, andsomewhatanguler. The K1nG or Prus- 
SIA writes the strong, legible hand of an old 
merchant. His Queen’s handwriting is long, 
thin, and airy. The EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA evi- 
dently does not write much; her hand is that 
of a school-girl. Old GorTscHakorF writes a 
plain, legible hand, but the Marquis DE Mous- 
TIER’S penmanship might be greatly improved. 
Dxrovuyn DE t’Huys and Rover write a large 
and rather elegant hand; their colleague PrnaRD 
scrawls his signature in a perfectly illegible man- 
ner, 

—Miss CLEVELAND, a niece of Mr. GREELEY, 
clever with pen and brilliant in voice, will return 
from abroad soon, and probably form one of the 
attractions at concerts during the coming season. 

—New Orleans now claims for one of its resi- 
dents a man who has had more ‘“hair-breadth 
*scapes by flood and field” than any other in the 
United States, His name is Epwarp CaRRUTH- 
ERs. Being engaged in a personal difficulty with 
a men named Simpson, at Madison, in the fall 
of 1546, he killed his antagonist and fled to the 
Amcrican army, then entering Mexico, At the 
bat.ie of Chapultepec he was taken prisoner, 
an. lay for months in a Mexican dungeon. 

Bc 1g released at last he married a Spanish girl, 
a | settled on the Rio Grande. Here being at- 
tacked by the Indians, himself and family were 
carried into captivity, where he again spent two 
years. Effecting his escape he joined a ranger 
company, and was shot in a fight with the Co- 
manches, scalped, and left for dead. He, how- 
ever, recovered and joined the Walker Expedi- 
tion to Nicaragua, where he was wounded, cap- 
tured, and again imprisoned. Being again re- 
leased he sailed for the United: States. The 
vessel he was in was wrecked, and he barely es- 
caped with his life. He was one of the passen- 


gers on the ill-fated Hvening Star, and again es- 
caped death where so many perished. He is now 
a resident of New Orleans, and delights in re- 





lating his remarkable adventures, 
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Table-Cover. 


Tae of this cover is red cashmere. otios in dian 


work. the design on na 
the stuff, leaving the pbiewage, 5 ide, after gee cut out the ara- . 


besque with 6 done, work the edges in button- 
hone stitch with ag mx a twist, gta wind the w with 
lighter silk in wrt bpmgn shown by Fig. Pek nd sew ghenae le = 
arabesque are wo! in bac with light brown 
me rin finished the arabesque 
circle is sewed fast to the 
outer edge in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 3 gives a full-sized sec- 
- tion of the outer border ; 
this is worked ly in ap- 
plication of cloth of different 
colors, and partly in point 
russe, with coarse and fine 
silk twist in different: brill- 
iant colors. The design for 
the corners of the cover is 
also in Turkish style, and is 
given under Fig. 111 of the 
Supplement. Having com- 
pleted the embroidery, line 
the cover with red cashmere 
or Turkey red, and finish 
the edge with red worsted 
fringe. 


Two Embroidered Me- 
dallions with Initials. 

THEsE medallions are de- 
signed for the embroidering 
of . pocket - handkerchiefs, 
They are worked partly in application and partly in satin stitch. 
The open-work part of Fig. 2 is worked in ladder stitch. 


Tatting Rosette. 


For this pretty rosette work with fine thread and only one shuttle 
the middle ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), seven times al- 
ternately 2 ds.,1 p., then 1 ds. Having . 
joined the ring, fasten the thread and 
cut it off. For the second round of the 
rosette fasten the thread to a picot of 
the middle ring, work at the distance of 
a sixth of an inch space a ring composed 
of 8 ds,, 1 p., 8 ds., fasten the working 
thread after a sixth of an 
inch space to the next picot 
of the middle ring, and re- 

t from > seven times. 

hen tie the beginning and 
end of the thread together 
and cut it off. Work the 
outer part of the rosette 
with two threads as follows: ; 
tie the foundation and work-/ 
ing thread together and 
work next * only with the 
working thread one of the 
three-leaved figures seen on 
the pattern, in doing which 
work, first, a leaf eee 
of 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 
8 ds., 1 Ps 3 ds., and close-on this’ a 
similar leaf, which is fastened to the 
last picot of the former leaf instead of 
working the first picot, and close on 
this a third leaf like the second. Now 
turn the work, so that the three-leaved 
figure points downward, and work over the founda- 
tion thread a scallop which consists of three times 
alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 2 ds., fasten to the picot 
of a ring of the second round, 2 ds. three times al- 
ternately 1 p., 2 ds., turn the work and repeat 
seven times from >, but, instead of working the 





Fig. 1.—Mepatuiow with Inrrian. 
Wurtz Emsrorperry. 


middle picot of the first leaf of every three-leaved figure, fasten to the middle picot 
of the last leaf of the former three-leaved figure. The scallops are fastened each 
to a picot of a ring of the second round of the rosette. In working the last three- 
leaved figure fasten to the middle picot of 
the first leaf of the first three-leaved figure 
instead of working the middle picot of the 


last leaf. 


Embroidery. 





Fig. 2.—Borper in Port Rosse. 


different colored silk, partly in satin stitch and partly in point russe. 


The simple border, Fig. 2, is worked in point russe with two colors of silk in 


the manner shown by the pattern, 
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Fig. 1.—Borper rx APPLICATION. 


Three Borders in Application and 


Tuese borders are for trimming covers, 
baskets, etc. Fig. 2 is also designed for 
dresses, etc. The ground of the border, 
Fig. 1, is of red cloth; the light part is of 
white cloth in application, the scalloped 
lines are made of red braid, which is sewed 
over with black silk ;. the loops are of blue 
braid, to which is added a gold cord. The remaining embroidery i is worked with 


l i 
“ ‘ 





‘black velvet ribbon; this is: button- 


- The middle of the border given @ Fig. 3 is composed of a narrow: 
ole stitched down on both sides. 
with green silk ; the button-hole stitching is also wound with white silk. 


-On each side of this work a row of large loose chain stitches in black 


silk, followed b y other rows of button-hole stitch, and finally rows in 


L half polka stite 


Fig. 1.—EmsprorDERED TABLE-CoveEr. 
|For design see Supplement, No. XXXVIII., Fig. 111. 


Fig. 2.—Ssction oF EMBROIDERED 
TaBiE-CoveR. 





Rosette. 





Fig. 1.—MeEDALLION IN 
APPLICATION. 
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Fig. 2.—MEDALLION In APPLICATION. 


with small linen buttons. 


















- is made of loops of blue 


Two Medallions i in Application and Embroidery. 
THESE medallions are used for trimming colored cravats, toilette 
cushions, little baskets, etc. ' ‘The centre of each is formed by a cir- 
cular piece in application ; the embroidery is worked in colored silks 
in point russe, button-hole, and knotted stitch. 


Cravat Bows.’ 
See illustrations on page 821. 
Tue cravat bow, Fig. 1, 


satin lying one oyer the oth- 
er on a foundation, which is 
cut in the shape given by 
the illustration. . For each 
loop take a piece of satin 
an inch and a quarter.long 
and three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and turn the 
edges of the stuff under. 
Fix a pin on the under side 
of the cravat. (See Cravat 
Bow, No. 29, p. 456 of Har- 
per’s Bazar.) 

Fig. 2.—Cravat bow of 
black satin ribbon. The 
ribbon used for the upper 
rosette and the ends is 
three-fourths of an inch 
wide; that for the smaller 
rosettes is narrower. Each 
rosette consists of single 
leaves which are arranged 
on a circular piece of black foundation. For each leaf cut of ribbon a 
piece from Fig. 110 of the Supplement, fold it down along the dot- 
ted line, and turn down the under corners, bringing x on x, so that 
a leaf shall be formed in the manner shown by the illustration; the 
édges of the ribbon come on the under side. ‘The centre of each 
rosette is finished with a round jet button. 

‘ : The cravat bow, Fig. 3, consists of leaves 
of green satin ribbon half an inch wide ar- 
ranged in the same manner as those pre- 
viously described, in the form of a rosette 
finished bya bavette an inch wide above 
and three and a half inches wide below. 

The pieces for the leaflets of the cravat 
bow, Fig. 4, are an inch and 
a half long, ’and are arranged 
on a stiff foundation in the 
manner shown by the illus- 
tration. 





Fig. 2.—MeEpDaLtion witH INITIAL. 
Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


Two Chemisettes for 
Maria Theresa Dresses. 
See illustrations on page 821. 

Tue chemisette, Fig. 1, the 
fronts of which are crossed, is 
made of muslin, and is trim- 
med on the edge with lace an 
inch wide. | The fronts are ar- 
ranged in pleats two-thirds of 
: an inch wide, bias of the ma- 

terial; the back is cut from Fig. 95 of 
the Supplement. Face the back on the 
neck with a. bias strip of the material two- 
thirds of an inch wide, sew together the 
back and fronts, cording the shoulder 
seams; bind the bottom, and hem the 
’ remainder narrow, after which sew on 

the lace. - The chemisette, Fig. 2, is of fine nansook, 
scalloped around the neck in the manner shown by the 
illustration, and edged with lace and embroidered. The 
right front is finished with a straight piece of the ma- 
terial three-fourths of an inch wide, which is trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. ‘The chemisette is fastened 
It is cut from the same pattern as Fig. 1, except that 





the fronts are straight from the edges where they lap over. 


Trimmings for Blouses, etc. 
See illustrations on page 821. 

Boru these trimmings are formed of rolls 
which are made. of strips of satin three- 
fourths of an inch wide. 
rimming a thin black blouse, use black sat- 

; if for white blouses, colored satin. Cut 
pos of the requisite ‘length and breadth, 
make rolls of this of the size shown by the 
illustration, and sew them to a bias strip, hay- 
ing first arranged them according to one or 
the other of the styles given by the illustration. 


If designed for 





Fig. 3.—Borper 1n Arrii- 
CATION. 


Child’s Crocheted Bib. 
See illustration on double page. 


MatertAL :: Fine Estremadura knitting cotton, a Tunisian crochet needle. 
This bib is worked in knitting-cotton in Tunisian cross crochet stitch. As we 
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Fig. 3.—BorpEer oF EMBROIDERED TABLE-CovER. 
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have received repeated inquiries with regard to the manner 
of working Tunisian crochet stitch, we herewith give in- 
structions: It is done with a hook having a knot at the 
end, and somewhat larger than those usually employed, in 
proportion to the material to be worked. Begin by mak- 
ing an ordinary chain of the required length. Keep on 
the last loop, which will make the first of the next row. 
Insert the hook in the next, and bring the thread through 
with a loop on the needle. Work every chain so to the end, 
when all your loops will be on the needle. 2d round.— 
Put the thread round the hook and bring it through once. 
After this put the thread around and bring it through two 
every time till one stitch only is left, which will form the 





Fig. 2.— EMBROIDERED CHEMISETTE FOR MARIA 
THERESA Dress. 





Fig. 1.—Trimmine FoR BLovuses, JACKETS, ETC. 


first of the following 
row. 3d round.—In- 
sert your hook in each 
upright loop of thread, 
and bring the thread 
through in a loop. 
Work so tothe end 
of the row, when 
once more you will 
have all the stitches 
on the needle. . To 
decrease .at the be- 
ginning of a row -in 
this stitch draw the 
thread through: two 
instead of onethe first 
time. In any other 













it through an extra 
stitch, as three in- 
stead of two. The 
Tunisian cross cro- 
chet. stitch is very 
similar to the ordi- 
nary Tunisian cro- 
chet stitch, but in the 
first round of each 
pattern row, of two stitches lying together, take up, first, the second stitch and 
afterward the first, by which means the stitches are crossed. The bib is edged 
with a narrow scalloped crochet lace, and is 
fastened with ribbons. Begin on the under 
edge with the requisite number of stitches in 
the foundation, and crochet in the manner 
above described according to the pattern, 
Fig. 33, which gives half the bib. Widen by 
crocheting the requisite number of chain 
stitches at the end of the second round of a 
pattern row, and taking up out of these the 
loops for the first round of a pattern row, but 
at the end of the first round of a pattern row 
take the loops out of the horizontal stitches 
of the former pattern row. Having com- 
pleted the body of the apron, crochet the 
scalloped edge as follows: > seven double 
crochet in an edge stitch of the bib, passing 
over one edge stitch, one single crochet in the 
next edge stitch. Repeat from +. Sew on 
the ribbons as shown by the illustration. 


Infant’s Flannel Petticoat. 
See illustration on double page. 

Turs flannel petticoat is made of one piece, 
twenty-six inches long and fifty-four inches 
wide. It is not sewed together behind, but 
the waist is fastened with strings. The waist 
is formed by: closely pleating the upper part. 
Take a piece of flannel of the.length and 
breadth given above, ‘and arrange the upper 
part of this in box-pleats six inches long and 
an inch wide; these pleats lie close together, 
and ‘are stitched down along the edge to a 
lining of white muslin. ‘The waist.is twenty- 
two inches around: Having finished pleat- 
ing, cut out the sides two inches deep for the 
arm-holes, and bind the skirt all around with 
narrow white ribbon.’ Finish by sewing on 
the shoulder .straps, which consist of flannel 
strips an inch wide and five inches long, 
which are bound with the ribbon. | The front 
of the arm-hole must be somewhat sloped. 
Lastly, sew on the strings for tying. 


Fig. 4.—Vioret Sirx Cravat Bow. 
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Fig. 1.—Bivxz ‘Samm Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 2.—Cravat Bow or Brack Satin Ripzon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXVIII., Figt 110, 
; 


Marta Tueresa Dress. 


For pattern and description see:Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19-22. 


Infant’s White Dimity Slip. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts slip is fastened behind with small linen buttons. 
The waist is trimmed with bretelles of the same material 
as the slip, edged with gathered needle-work edging. ‘The 
skirt of the dress is thirty inches long and a hundred and 
twelve inches wide, with a wide hem around the bottom ; 
in cutting allow three inches in length for the hem. For 
making the waist cut from Fig. 90 of the Supplement the 
front, allowing in the middle an inch and a half for the 
box-pleats; from Fig. 91 cut the backs, allowing for the 
hems; and from Figs. 92 and 98 the bretelles and sleeves. 






















Fig. 1.—Pieatep Mutt CHEeMIsETTE FOR Maria 
THERESA Dress. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIX., Figs. 94 and 95. 












Fig. 2.—Trmminc ror Biovuses, JACKETS, ETC. 


Next take up the box- 
pleat in the front in the 
manner shown by the 
illustration, hem 
the backs, and put 
on the buttons and 
button-holes, and 
sew together the 
front and backs ac- 
cording to the fig- 
ures on the pattern. 
Next trim the sleeves 
with the gathered 
edging, facing the in- 
side of the edge to 
make it look like a 
hem, and sew them 
into the arm-holes. 
Trim the _ bretelles 
with the gathered 
edging, and line them 
with muslin, then sew 
them on the waist ac- 
cording to the figures 
on the pattern. Fin- 
ish the neck also with 
the gathered embroidered edging. Make a shirr on the under edge of the waist, 
which may be drawn when it is desired to make the waist smaller. 


Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow or GREEN Satin Rrpson. 


Infant’s Flannel Protector. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuis protector is arranged in the form of 
drawers. The original consists of a three- 
cornered piece of fine flannel, the straight 
sides of which are each twenty-five inches 
long. Bind the straight sides with soft white 
cotton tape, pleat the bias side till the width 
is reduced to twenty-three inches, and bind 
with a strip of flannel two inches wide. The 
binding is fastened by means of two buttons 
and button-holes. Make a shirr in the mid- 
dle part of the binding, by which the pro- 
tector may be more firmly tied around the 
waist. Next sew on two pieces of linen. tape 
three inches from the ends of the binding, and 
3 on the under corner a loop of the same tape. 
Fasten the protector by running the strings 
through the loop and then tying. Two il- 
lustrations show the protector opened and 
fastened. 


Infant’s Jacket with Inserted Bib. 
See illustration on donble page. 

Tue pleated and embroidered front, imi- 
tating a bib, renders this jacket very elegant. 
The bib and sleeves are edged with needle- 
work insertion and edging. Cut the front 
from Fig. 36 of the Supplement, and from 
Fig. 37 both backs, ‘of fine muslin. In cut- 
ting, allow for hems on the backs and bot- 
tom. Cut out a piece in the front along the 
double line, gather the under part and stitch 
on the bib part, and at the same time the 
edging which borders it. Cut away the ma- 
terial under the bib and fasten the edges 
down. Next join the front and backs ac- 
cording to the figures on the pattern, and 
hem the edges with the exception of the 
neck, which is finished with needle-work 
edging and faced on the wrong side, with a 
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2 This 
through which run narrow linen Cut the 
sleeves from the pattern given for 49, trim 
them, and sew in with a cord. 

Infant's Jacket with Gored Front. 


PA er eng hoper tees 
a preps ote suitable material from 
and from 87-89 each two pieces, 
fens together Figs, 66 and 81 78 to 79, backstitch- 








ing the seams on the it press out the seams 
ind cover tbem op the Fight side witha needlework 
band, which is stitched the front with 
msertion stitched on and with a needle-work 
band on each side. Join the and sides, hem the 
backs, and face the bottom. The collar co of 
two muslin bands an inch and a quarter wide, which 
are sloped in front, med narrow around the 

ie wee Btn rp « fey yt 
is ten , an 

bound in with the neck of jacket. 











Infant's Figured Piqué Jacket. 
See illustration on double 


wrist. 
set the sleeves into the arm-holes, bringing 


Children’s Collars and Cuffs. 

See illustration on double page. =~ 
Tue collar with chemisette for girl from eight to ten 
years old, No. X., Supplement, is of fine linen, edged 
with guipure lace, and is set on a muslin chemisette. 
ffe fatter from Figs. 88 and 89. For the binding 
cut of linen from Fig. 40 one piece, double, and from 
of double material. Stitch the 


responding figures on the pattern; then join this to 
tte and the collar ed, with lace. For 
each cuff cut from Fig. 42 two similar ge stitch 
the outer edge, sew on the lace, and finish with but- 
tons and button-holes. 
The standing collar, with chemisette and cuff for 
rl from eight to ten years old, consists of a straight 
and of linen, on which is set a frill of lace; the band 
is fastened to a nansook chemisette. The cuff is of fine 
double linen, trimmed with lace like the collar, and 
embroidered figures. Both chemisette and cuffs are 
cut from the patterns given for the previous illustra- 


ons. 
For Boy's Sailor Collar, No. XXXIII., Speienent, 
cut from . 102 and 108 each two pieces, the right 
side of the collar and binding being of fine linen and 
the wrong side of muslin. Stitch the collar and bind 
ig to the on the pattern. Set a but- 
ton and button-hole on the m5 on 

The Boy's Linen Collar, No. I., Supplement, 
is of double material, stitched around the e ge witha 
narrow, ee binding. Fig. 101 gives the pattern 
of half the collar. 

Cup's Len Cottar.—This collar is worked in 
button-hole stitch around the edge. It is cut from 
Fig. 101, making the corners hat less point 

HiLD's PLeatep CoLitar.—This collar consists of a 
leated band an inch and a half wide and swantyclght 
Genes long. -The collar is pleated up to suit the size 
of the neck, and then bound with a bias strip of nan- 
sook. This binding forms a shirr, through which is 
run a cord with tassels on the ends. 
Cuuiy’s Cottar wit Rovunpep Larrets.—The 





rounded pieces which form this collar are of stri 

nansook. The edges are trimmed with 1 headed 
by afold. These pieces are set on a strip of lace in- 
sertion half an inch wide and sixteen inches long, 
with which they are joined by means of a fold of the 
material stitched down. ‘The lace insertion is slight- 


8 pleated up to eleven inches in width, and then set 
on a narrow muslin binding. The collar consists of 
eleven pieces in all; each piece is an inch and a half 
long and two inches wide without the lace. 

Cutp's Musutn, Laos, ann Insertion Cottar.—This 
collar is made of pleated muslin, lace, and insertion 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 

The Girl's Collar with Bavette consists of insertion 
an inch wide, bordered with edging of the same 
width. It is set on a muslin chemisette, which is 
pleated in front. The bavette consists of a fan-shaped 

viece of muslin, ornamented with lace and insertion 
n the manner shown by the illustration. 

Cravat CoLuar ror Girt FRom 10 To 12 Yrars oip. 
—This collar is formed of insertion three-fourths of an 
inch wide, edged on each side with somewhat narrow- 
er lace. The ends are crussed in the manner shown 
by the illustration. The collar is set on a nansook or 
muslin chemisette. 


Boy’s Shirt Front. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts shirt front is of fine linen, opening with a wide 
hem infront. Cut the collar and binding double, and 
stitch them on the edges. The material for the front 
of the shirt front is tucked and the edges hemmed, 
after which it is joined to the collar, as shown by the 
figures on the pattern. Figs. 98 and 100 give the pat- 
tern of half the bosom and collar. 


Cape for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
See illustration on double page. 

‘Ts cape may be made of white piqué, linen, or mus- 
lin. The edge is finished with a row of linen points, 
headed bya bias fold. The cape is fastened by a but- 
ton and loop. 


Infants’ Caps. 
See illustration on double page. 


Inrant’s Lrxen Car.—This simple cap is made of 
fine linen, edged with thread lace. From Figs. 104 
and 105 each, cut of linen one piece, allowing for a 
hem on the edges. Having hemmed the crown, sew 
the head-piece together from 107 to 108, hem the edges, 
gather the back from the middle as far as x on each 
side, and overseam to the crown, according to the cor- 
responding figures on the pattern. Lastly, sew on the 
lace and the strings. 

Inrant’s Mustin Car.—This pretty cap is made of 
Swiss muslin, and is trimmed around the edge with 
frills of the same material. Cut the crown from Fig. 
107; for the head-piece arrange from Fig. 106, wit! 
the assistance of the illustration, a piece consisting 
of muslin in narrow tucks, and needle-work inser- 
tion, pions the middle of the head-piece stitch a 
band of needle-work edging, headed with a bias fold 
of the muslix. Now gather the crown from the bot- 
tom as far as X, so that in sewi ag together the crown 
and head-piece the x and fig.res of one shall come 
res of the other; and 


ge. 
third of an inch further back, so as to lie over the 
other. On the back of the cap the frill is two-thirds 


W On a Darrow piece oO! 

m inside at the back of the neck for a shirr, and 
the ends of which must be 
Trim the front with three 
one over the other, the 
the neck of the cap. The 


iqué, and is very simple. t Fig. 109 one 
piece, and from Fig 108 two equal pieces, and j 
he pieces according to the 
be m. The se are out and cross- 


Infants’ Shoes. 
See illustration on double page. 

Inrant’s Waite Firannev Suozr.—This shoe 
is made of fine white flannel, lined with biue nel, 
and edged with points worked in blue wool, Over 
the top arrange bands of narrow velvet with pearl 
buttons, which also serve for faste the shoe. Cut 
of the outside material and lining from Fig. 45 two 
pieces, and from Fig. 46 the sole. Next sew together 
the shoe pieces from 68 to 69 and from 70 to 71; work 
the edges with the wool, and overseam the upper te 
the sole. The bands are sewed down on one side, 
but fustened on the other by means of the buttons 
and button-holes. 

Inrant’s WurrtE Piqvt Snor.—This shoe is of white 

iqué, lined with muslin, and thinly wadded; and is 
coal with red worsted braid, and ornamented with 
herring-bone stitch in red split worsted. : Cut of the 
outside, egy and lining from Fig. 43 two pieces, 
and from Fig. 44 the sole. Sew toge er the wadding 
and lining, and embroider the outside, after which lay 
it on the wy oy 4 bind the shoe with braid, and join 
the pieces from 63 to 64, and from 65 to 66; then join 
this to the sole. Fasten by means of a button and 
button-hole on the band. 


Infant’s Pillow. 
See illustration on double page. 

‘Tuts pillow will be found a very convenient portable 
couch on which to carry young children, especially 
when ill, as it protects them from the cold, and bein 
fastened, there can be no danger of their rolling off. 
The pillow is of ——_ dimity, trimmed with nansook 

uffs, needle-work frills, and needle-work insertion. 
Cat of dimity with muslin lining from Fig. 58 one 
piece, and a piece also of dimity and mong 2 reaching 
only to the smooth line on . 58. Join these parts 
around the rounded edge with a cord. On the under 
straight on ape sew other pieces also of dimity and 
lining which are only half as wide as the under part 
and are knotted together in the middle. The outside 
cover is also of dimity and lining, and of the length 
and breadth of the Ree om under part ; this is stitched 
around the edge and joined to the under edge of the 

illow. The straight side of the small rounded part 
B stitched ther and left loose so as to place a pil- 
low under it. Next ornament the upper part of the pil- 
low and the outside cover with embroidered insertion, 
a puff two inches wide of nansook, and a needle-work 
frill. The puff on the cover is fourinches wide. The 
illustration shows the manner in which the cover is 
fastened to the cushion. 





SCHULZ DELITSCH’S PINE- 
APPLES. 


‘“*T HAVE ny article to get up,” said Schulz 
Delitsch— 

But, to make my story clear, I see that I must 
introduce my young friend more formally. 

Schulz Delitsch is a ragman—I mean in a lit- 
erary way. He is the gentleman who makes up 
the interesting and instructive articles about the 
manufacture of domestic bristles,-the lives and 
experience of that peculiar people who fill brass 
letters, the statistics concerning table-knives, or 
the biography: of the struggling individual who 
invented leather porte-monnaies. He (Schulz) 
is possibly thirty, well-dressed, good-looking, 
and has a vast deal of manner. He reads om- 
nivorously, has a good memory, and a surprising 
faculty of invention. He is an overpowering 
man in conversation, for he seems to have meas- 
ured the superficial area of every subject, and, if 
you venture to doubt whether he has really passed 
the universe through his sieve, is always ready to 
show you the grains sticking fast. As for the 
real man, the actual Schulz Delitsch, no one has 
ever struck on him, and some are uncharitable 
enough to conclude that he does not exist, and 
that the brilliant Delitsch is simply manner, mem- 
ory, and audacity. Be that as it may, I like him, 
though it is as 1 do tomatoes, with a secret won- 
der that I can relish them, and he dines with me 
every Thursday. This premised we can come 
back to his article. 

We had dined, and were smoking our cigars. 

** What is your article?” said I. 

*¢ The Girl of the Period,” answered Delitsch, 
pouf! pouf! ‘‘Capital subject. No end to the 
go there is in it; and you are in no danger of 
putting on your colors too strong. First-class 
virtues those.” Pouf! pouf! 

** Complimentary—to the sex, I mean.” 

** My dear fellow, you write for the press, and 
ask that! Of course not. All the world is like 
the fellow who preferred deviled enemy with cay- 
enne to an insipid slice of cold roast friend. No- 
thing pays like a slashing article.” 

** But when the credit of our mothers and sis- 
ters are concerned,” said I, not sorry to air my 
doctrines on this point, ‘you should be more 
tender, Delitsch. Men instinctively believe what 
they read, and to teach young men to despise 
women—” 

“*The facts warrant more than is said,” put in 
Delitsch, coolly; ‘‘there are subjects that will 
bear touching up, but in this case the facts must 
be toned down. -What you and the world call 
satire is only an expurgated edition of the reality.” 

Mrs. Lumpkin rose, reddening and indignant. 

** Beg your pardon! sorry to offend!” drawled 
Delitsch; ‘* but don’t condemn a fellow in that 
way, without benefit of judge or jury. Few la- 
dies are like you, Mrs. Lumpkin. I wish more 





were. You would not see me a bachelor to-day. 


I know some five hundred ladies—reckoned them 


patient.Griselda, wives and mothers, violets and 
rose-buds sort of thing. I am a good-for-no- 
thing sort of a fellow, you know, and I thought 
that my experience might have been pry 
unfortunate. But it wouldn’t do. I made in- 
quiries and satisfied myself that it was too dead 
against facts.” 

Mrs. Lumpkin stuck to her colors. 

** Don’t believe it. I can not believe it, Mr. 
Delitsch. You are mistaken.” 

*¢ But, my dear Madame, it stands to reason,” 
said Delitsch, warming. ‘* Why am I not mar- 
ried? Why are so few young men married? Is 
it because there is any thing particularly jolly in 
boarding -house coffee and a bleak bachelor’s 
room. I know plenty of men— good, warm- 
hearted fellows; they would like nothing better 
than a home, ‘They are sick to death of hotels, 
theatres, and billiard-rooms, fast galops at two 
in the morning, and fast girls on Broadway. 
They would be 1. 'y to worship a sweet, mod- 
est, intelligent woman, who would love her home 
and children. But where are you to find them? 
Your style, Mrs. Lumpkin, has died out.” 

**T think—” 


** My dear Mrs. Lumpkin,” interrupted De- 
litsch, eagerly, ‘‘I do not think—I know. Girls 
nowadays sneer at men with fifteen hund” ! or 
two thousand a year. They want spending-mon- 
ey, not husbands. Plenty of money for three 
hundred-dollar cloaks and one hundred-dollar 
terriers; trips to Saratoga and Europe. No- 
thing could induce them to wear a calico gown 
or to cook the breakfast, and I really believe they 
would die outright in the country. As a conse- 
quence, while they are waiting for the spending- 
money, they flirt—the more recklessly because 
they are not to marry the men they like, but a 
bank-account. Consequence of that, the men 
wuo can afford such luxuries are somehow sick 
of the sex, and the men who want wives are 
too poor to marry. Shocking state of things— 
but it makes screaming articles. You needn’t 
look so indignant, Mrs. Lumpkin. If I could 
find a girl who was pretty, intelligent, and mod- 
est, I would marry to-morrow, and settle down 
into the steadiest kind of a family-man—in ‘the 
country at that ; I am sick of ti 3 frivolity of the 
city; but as it can’t be, good-night.” 

‘<The puppy !” said Mrs. Lumpkin, indignant- 
ly, almost before he had closed the door. ‘‘If he 
could find—why, I could name twenty whom he 
knows as well as we, any one of them too good 
for him.” 

“My love,” said I, ‘‘there was once a man 
who detested pine-apples. His wife doted on 
them. ‘My dear,’ she said every morning, ‘re- 
member when you pass through the market to- 
day to bring me a pine-apple.’ 

*¢ ‘Certainly,’ always answered the complai- 
sant husband. 

‘¢ My dear,’ she asked every evening, ‘ where 
is my pine-apple ?” 

‘** My sweet,’ always answered this pearl of 
husbends, ‘I really could not find any ;’ which 
would have astonished -his wife less, could she 
have known that he never looked for them, ex- 
cept in the Stock Exchange.” : 

Mrs. Lumpkin’s eyes sparkled with sudden 
mischief. 

‘*T wish—” she commenced, and stopped short. 

‘* Exactly,” said I, ‘‘I was thinking that my- 
self. You would like to send him to look for 
pine-apples—” 

‘Where the pine-apples grow! Yes,” an- 
swered Mrs. Lumpkin. ‘‘ Here is my bag.” 

Mrs. Lumpkin’s bag has a peculiar quality. 
I can find in it whatever I wish for others. So 
I simply said: 

‘* My dear, I will take out a wish for Schulz 
Delitsch.” 

On the following day Delitsch rushed in, car- 
pet-bag in hand, and breathless. 

‘*T am off, Lumpkin. Bound for Lotos.” 

‘* Where is Lotos ?” 

“Don’t know; never heard of it, or of my 
uncle Jacob either. But I have the most con- 
vincing proofs that there is such a place, and 
there was such a man. He has had the consid- 
eration to die, and appoint me his heir. He will 
cut up splendidly—something like twenty thou- 
sand a year. They telegraphed me, and of 
course I started at once. Good-by.” 

Mrs. Lumpkin looked at me and smiled. I had 
my wish. 

A man on his way to twenty thousand a year 
is not apt to be critical about the route. Delitsch, 
besides, was haunted by the fear of some prac- 
tical joke. So he considered what he should do 
with his money if he got it, and what excuse he 
should make for his sudden trip out of town if he 
did not get it, and never once looked around him 
till he reached Lotos station. There his first in- 
quiry was for Jacob Delitsch, and he drew a long 
breath of relief on being shown his house, close 
by the dépét. Still his heart beat fast as he lift- 
ed the heavy knocker. The closer he came to 
the twenty thousand a year, the more monstrous- 
ly incredible it seemed to him. He let the knock- 
er fall, and a—well, Delitsch could not at first 
decide what she was, so we will say—a young 
person opened the door, who said, ‘‘ Yes, this was 
Mr. Delitsch’s house,” in a very sweet voice. 
“Tf you are Mr. Delitsch’s nephew you are ex- 





pected. Please to walk in;” and showed him 


the way into what in-New England phrase jis 
called the keeping-room: a small- windowed 
a t, with much yellow paint; but a very 
room, thanks perhaps to its uisite 
neatness, and the wood-fire and brass dogs in the 
old-fashioned chimney. 

In this room the young was preparing 
supper, and she continued her preparations with 
quiet simplicity. I call her the young person. 
She was a very young person, hardly over eight- 
een. She had fine gray eyes, and a beautiful 
fairness and clearness of look. Her features were 
handsome, her accent. peculiarly pure, and she 
talked to Delitsch with lady-like ease, although 
she was moulding something like biscuits in a tin 
vessel. But for this circumstance, and that she 
wore a calico gown, Delitsch would have pro- 
nounced her a lady. Her manner was refined, 
he thought, though it lacked flavor; and certain- 
ly she neither arched her eyebrows, nor shrugged 
her shoulders, nor opened her eyes very wide, nor 
shut them up very tight when she talked; and 
she walked as if she simply intended to get from 
one, place to another, and looked at Delitsch, 
who was a handsome young man, as quietly as 
if he had been her grandmother. 

‘* Pity,” he said to himself, ‘‘that so much 
beauty should have no style!” 

Meanwhile the object of this pity had explain- 
ed to Delitsch that she was the niece of the late 
Jacob Delitsch, and his (Schulz’s) cousin, and 
that the will would be read in a week from that 
date, during which time their uncle earnestly de- 
sired that he should remain in this house, 

“If you remain also I shall find it easy to 
comply with the request,” answered Schulz, with 
that admiring look with which he was accustom- 
ed to point his compliments; but it fell unheed- 
ed on his cousin. She only said, 

‘* Will you come now to supper ?” ; 

‘*T must say I like a little coquetry,” thought 
Schulz, much piqued, and sitting down in a mood 
to find fault with every thing. Nothing could be 
more faultless than the muffins, but he reminded 
himself that he had seen her make them—also 
lay the cloth, and chip the beef, and bring out 
the honey, and brew the tea, under his very eyes. 
He tried her with the Opera and town gossip; 
she only listened. ‘‘A milkmaid!” he 
thought to himself. He brought up the fashions ; 
she smiled. 

‘*T have a black silk, one white, and four calico 
gowns a-year,” she said. ‘‘ And for the style, 
we are a simple people here in Lotos, and have 
no need of trains and panier skirts.” 

‘* Barbarians!” muttered Schulz, and turned 
the talk to books.- She lighted up at once. She 
was thoroughly well-read. She was not pedant- 
ic, but she had opinions, and reasoned correctly 
and sensibly. Schulz was dismayed. Rattle 
would not pass current here. She was perfect- 
ly capable of finding him out. Query. Had 
she not found him out? and nething could be 
more awful than that to a man like Schulz. He 
-was seized with a new sensation that he knew 
must be either death or shyness. ‘‘ Hang it all! 
I hate superior women!” he growled. 

All night he dreamed uneasily. His uncle 
pursued him with a speaking-trumpet, shouting 
after him quotations from his own articles, or 
the articles themselves took legs and chased 
him, shrilly calling on him to acknowledge his 
own children. And yet, if you had waked with 
him in the morning, you must have wondered at 
his uneasiness. His cousin looked so fresh and 
blooming; and though she was unmistakably 
making an omelet she did it with such ease 
and deftness that even Delitsch admitted to 
himself that knives and eggs and salt-boxes 
and frying-pans must have pleasures of their 
own. As for the old keeping-room, it was 
cheerier than ever. The little snow-white table 
glittered with the daintiest_silver ;and china. 
The room was full of ‘sunshine’ streaming in 
across geraniums. The clock ticked, not in the 
solemn, reflective manner-of ‘some grouty eld 
clocks, but with a pleasant home sound, that 
chimed in well with the kettle and the cat. 
The air came in crisp and cool, and you saw 
through the open windows bronzed corn-fields 
and a rising of hills, and between a ripple of 
water. <A picture for Dickens; a paradise for 
the warm-hearted man, always wiping his eyes, 
in Schulz’s articles, over dead, old-fashioned sim- 
plicity ! 

“*Bah!” said Schulz, and thought impatiently 
of Newport piazzas, and Fanny Fichu sweeping 
across in an écru foulard over-skirt 4 /a Camargo, 
waist & la Pompadour, hair @ la Metternich, and 
walk @ la Saratoga ; and of other rooms, long 
and dark, heavily carpeted, and heavier curtained, 
with India vases, and bronze and buhl trifles, 
and little gilt chairs, and huge mirrors; and 
Valeria Valenciennes, large eyed and smiling 
faintly, a mass of lace and ruffles, listening 
while he talked. ‘‘ Bah! how shall I manage to 
exist! What a pity that breakfast could not last 
all day!” A miserable man was Delitsch. He 
strolled out into the garden, and looked with dee 
disgust at the salvias and stocks. He came bac’ 
and found his cousin sewing. When he question- 
ed her she said that she was fond of sewing. She 
made all her own clothes and the house linen, 
and she often sewed for Dolly Jones, who was 
getting blind. Schulz felt the situation getting too 
much, for flirtation was quite out of the ques- 
tion with a person possessed of the simple dignity 
of his cousin. Schulz proposed a walk. His 
cousin went readily enough, but she wore a 
large straw bonnet and a printed shawl. It 
was a sort of uniform in Lotos. The pretty 
girls and kindly-looking women whom they met 
were similarly attired. The houses looked sound 
asleep. ‘The street was taking a nap. ‘The ef- 
fect on Schulz was indescribable. He forgot his 
politeness. 

‘What could have ailed my uncle to require 
me to stay a week in this place?” 





The young Indy “miled faintly, blushed for the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








first time, and handed him a letter, saying, briefly, 
*¢ You will find the explanation here,” and van- 
ished. 

Delitsch examined the handwriting. It was 
unfamiliar. He broke the seal and read as fol- 
lows: 

“My prar Nepnew,—You are doubtless curious to. 
know why [ have selected you, a stranger, for my heir, 
and I, as a man of business, will answer at once, an 
to the point. My reasons are, your articles and my 
niece Julia. Julia is rather my dear daughter than a 
niece, and I desire to leave her my property. . I desire 
also to insure her a husband, who shall treat her with 
kindness and manage her property. Your articles, 
which I have read with attention, proclaim you the 
man. My niece is beautiful, intelligent, well-bred, 
well-educated, a perfect housekeeper, economical 
simple in dress, modest, affectionate, and fond of 


home. This is a quiet, old-fashioned place, and the 
worst thing that has happened to it yet is the rail- 
road. Rents are low, provisions cheap, habits simple, 
hours early. Here is the cheap Paradise and the par- 
agon of women, for which you have been sighing. 
hen a man gets precisely what he wants, and twen- 
ty thousand a year besides, I conclude that he should 
make an amiable husband. Therefore I leave you my 
property, on condition, as you will find in my will, that 
‘ou marry my niece, settle one-half of the money on 
io and her children, and always reside with her in 
Lotos, otherwise the entire property reverts to her. 
% Jacos De itrsonu.” 

As Mrs. Lumpkin and I were sitting at dinner 
Schulz burst in upon us. 

‘“* How about the twenty thousand ?” I asked. 

‘Hang the twenty thousand!” he answered, 
peevishly. ‘‘ Fifty thousand wouldn’t tempt me. 
The old man wanted me to marry and settle in 
Lotos. Me! Why the very mud of New York 
looked pleasant to me, and I heard a hand-organ 
with a sort of rapture.” 

* And the lady ?” inquired Mrs. Lumpkin. 

‘* Had every virtue in the catalogue. Amiable, 
beautiful, careful, diligent, economical! It is 
true, you needn’t look, She was a great deal too 
good for a fellow like me. Her every look was 
a reproof, and I never felt sure she wasn’t laugh- 
ingatme. Splendid housekeeper; I should like 
her for a cook; but my ideal will not make 
omelets. Handsome, but no dash, no go about 
her! no style! you couldn’t flirt with her. It 
makes me gape to think of her; and then fancy! 
she wore calico, and went out in the street with 
me in a great bonnet like her grandmother’s.” 

“Why, I should think you were describing 
your ideal, after all,” remarked Mrs. Lumpkin, 
maliciously. 

‘Mrs, Lumpkin,” answered Delitsch, solemn- 
ly, ‘¢I have come to the conclusion that a man 
does not always know just what his idealis. I 
met Fanny Fichu as I came here. She had the 
Grecian bend till you would think she must fall 
on her nose, and a panier bunch on her back; 
and her hair flying; and her elbows stiffly out ; 
and wore four different materials in her dress ; 
and seemed as if she creaked in her tight cor- 
sets, and said, ‘How funny you are, Mr. De- 
litsch!’ But she is stylish and jolly wide awake. 
She isn’t slow, and she doesn’t look as if she were 
looking you through; and she reminds one of 
Saratoga, and the races, gnd Delmonico’s, and 
Stewart’s, and lots of money. She is natural, 
and, Mrs. Lumpkin, I could have hugged her.” 

Mrs. Lumpkin looked at me. 

“I think Mr. Delitsch does not like pine- 
apples after all,” she said, slyly. 

*¢ What do you mean by that ?” asked Delitsch, 
quickly ; but we have never told him to this day. 


THE END OF THE REVEL. 


E have all seen a garden ablaze with its blos- 

soms on a late September afternoon—here 
the geraniums lifting their fragrant fires, here the 
verbenas with their purple and crimson beauty 
bathed in the mellow sunshine, here the intense 
azure of a sage, here the nasturtiums creeping in 
coils of scarlet and gold, here the lingering lilies 
filling the air with deliciousness, the mourning- 
brides with rich pungency, a perfumed wind wan- 
dering over all as idly as if it had the summer 
before it, every where a tossing life and lustre in 
the plots and alleys, disguising the decay of fallen 
plum and trodden leaf. <A swift twilight gath- 
ers; and then a messenger comes in the night; 
another day dawns, the rimy webs sparkle from 
hedge to hedge, but the gay and vivid splendor 
of the garden-beds has vanished; not a blossom 
hangs untarnished on its stem ; the vines are lying 
dead, like mere juiceless and discolored threads ; 
neither sweet odor nor fine tint is to be had. 
‘There has been a black frost, and the Season is 
over. 

Just such a black frost, one would say, has 
there been at all the summering-places of our 
coast and country lately. A few hardy perenni- 
als yet hold up their heads there, but the fragile 
things, the brilliant beings, fair and fragrant and 
frail as the blossoms to which one compares 
them, have disappeared ; not so utterly destroyed 
as their prototypes, to be sure, but, as in old 
days’ excellence, was transferred to the heavens, 
so these delights of the eye—these lilies that toil 
not, neither do they spin—have suffered a trans- 
lation into the Avenues; and the beaches and 
springs and hill-sides are deserted, and the squares 
and parks and city streets are alive once mcre— 
alive with furbelows and flounces and folderols, 
and with the bloomy faces blushing above them 
and making the furbelows and folderols seem 
only like the petals and pistils and adornments of 
a flower. For they are delights of the eye, these 
damsels whose wild whirl of pleasures, whose ex- 
travagances and wayward vagaries threaten to 
bring back upon us the days of the Decameron ; 
and when one reproves their follies and their en- 
thrallment in the fanaticism of fashion, their 
chignons and ciphers and monograms and Gre- 
cian bends and diamond-powders, one yet gives 
them the whole meed of loveliness, and confesses 
there is no beauty beneath the skies beyond that 
of their fruity outlines, their warm flesh, their 
shining eyes, their marvelous tresses, and the 
soft fabrics that enwrap them. But the places 
that knew them now know them no more; now 








there is no more death by drowning at Atlantic 
City; the honey-moons are over at Cape May ; 
Macaulay and his New Zealander may have it all 
their own way among the broken bridges and the 
bitterns at Long Branch; the Catskill has be- 
come a howling wilderness. The surf may send 
its horns of spray spouting up round the Great 
Boar’s Head, there are no more sidelong lovers’- 
glances to catch its fleeting rainbows. Yellow 
Jersey sands may lick a sparkle from the deep 
sea depths, there are no elastic little feet to fall 
lighter than the touches of the breeze along their 
shifting length. The great harvest-moon may 
part the mists among the mountains, like some 
vast spirit dividing the walls of heaven, only to 
swim out over splendid solitudes of Flume and 
Notch. Autumn may stain his parallels with all 
the blood of summer, no one has staid to see; 
for are there not pictures as gorgeous as these 
now waiting in the halls of the Exhibitions ? 

Yes, the Season is over. One is seen no lon- 
ger on the drive, rivaling the tan, behind eight 
thorough-breds harnessed four abreast, lying back 
among the cushions or handling the reins upon 
the box, and gaudy in toilettes eclipsing the ori- 
oles with orange and scarlet and black and silver. 
One leans no longer on a suitor’s breast while 
promenading up and down the verandas of pub- 
lic houses in the full gaze of twice one hundred 
eyes. The garden-scenes of Watteau, with their 
bare bosoms and paniered hips, which a lady 
used to blush over when she carried them painted 
on her fan, are no longer revived every day at 
Sharon and Saratoga. The secret owner of Af- 
rican barracoons, where coffled slaves sweat and 
shudder together in waiting for the Cuban slave- 
ships, no longer swings down the too-familiar 
waltz with the fair and pure daughter of a good 
man in his embrace. The great gaming-houses 
are as dark and silent as tombs, unless troubled 
ghosts return and haunt their balls, searching 
for the life they lost there when they left them 
ruined. Heaven be thanked, the Season is over, 
and such scenes as these, which should mark 
only the corruption and decadence of a people, 
are no longer spread abroad to the open gaze of 
all the countryside, but their elements are gath- 
ered back into their local centres again. For 
the Season is fast becoming a social vice as mon- 
strous as the hotels that accommodate it. 

But it is a pity that the innocent things should 
end with the shameful ones. Pity that one has 
no longer all day in which to anticipate the drive 
from the station with husband or father or friend 
returned from the sun-dried town, the drive 
through overarched lanes of greenery spiced with 
the sweet-brier, and along roads where the ditches 
on either side are white with pond-lilies. Pity 
there are no more evenings to be spent in idle, 
blissful peace, the boat rocking on the warm 
wave, where the dipping oar with all its feather- 
ing drops flashes and outlines itself in light, 
while a land-breeze full of flower-scents kisses 
the hair, and the music of a song steals offshore 
as if it stole from heaven. Vity at least it 
would be if, to those that love simple pleasures, 
every day of the year, whether in city or at sea- 
side, did not bring its own with it; if it were 
not as delightful to welcome returning feet to the 
bright wood-fires of October, if the divine music 
of some concert-hall did not need to vary the 
simple song round which all nature has thrown 
its accompaniment of twilight and flower-breath 
and passion. But such pleasures are hardly a 
part of the Season; they do not belong to the 
Saturnalia; do not require a suit of thirty 
trunks; they laugh to scorn these single ones, 
those huge bureau-boxes too large to enter the 
bedroom-doors of the inns and forced to wait 
outside: to them a modest pair is as good as a 
coach and six with footman and postillion; a 
farm-house, with the breath of cows, more com- 
fortable than the glare and.musk of hotel saloons; 
they do not return home to parlors whose chairs 
and lounges are draped in Indian cachemires. 

‘The Season is over—and what has it accom- 
plished? A cynic new to scenes of dissipa- 
tion might propound the riddle as safely as the 
Sphinx was wont. Has it enlarged, as every 
season should do, where city-bred and country- 
born mingle together, the humanity, the brother- 
hood of the race? Has it filled the foreign vis- 
itor of our shores with admiration for the gracious 
and gentle virtue of our women, and shown him 
into what beautiful nobility they can develop un- 
der the fostering of freedom? Has it advanced 
our social and public manners in purity, in re- 
finement, in antipathy to vice, in attraction to- 
ward godliness? Has it given even the poor art 
of dress one impulse forward toward that perfec- 
tion it seeks and fails to find? Has it done any 
thing whatever to help the upward progress of 
man and womankind ? 

As human eyes see—far from it. It has made 
the country sigh with gladness when the city re- 
turned to its limits; it has filled the foreigner 
with self-complacence over the women he left at 
home, in view of the beauty spread before his 
purse in the stalls of its Vanity Fair; it has drawn 
our manners one degree nearer the great mael- 
strom of indecency; it has experimented on 
freaks of fashion to find what ones may be ven- 
tured upon to settle safely down into wintry in- 
crustations ; it has done its utmost, with the 
display of unmeasured wealth in the hands of a 
few, to crush a great mass of people in hopeless 
poverty without the liberty of an aspiration, to 
cause yet others to grind their teeth in a blind 
agrarian rage. It has made some sporadic mar- 
riages; it has created some insane entangle- 
ments; it has broken some hearts—ruined many 
fortunes and more reputations; it has vanished 
like a plague, to appear again and work fresh 
havoc when New-Year’s Day throws the best 
houses open to it once more. 

And now autumn winds are blowing the land 
clean trom the lush decay of September. The 
black frost came to the rank, brilliant gardens no 
moment too soon. Now the great rural fairs 
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make the county towns gay with big beets and 
mammoth pumpkins, and processions of sleek 
cattle with silken sides wind along the dusty 
highways; the roses bloom again in the cheeks 
of country lasses as they take the prize for their 
choice handiwork; the maples kindle their torch- 
es to illumine the coming of the chill and dark 
side of the year as they may; and a ripe redo- 
lence fills the atmosphere from the heaps be- 
neath the apple-tree—that thing of beauty from 
the time whea its rosy snow drifts over all the 
orchard hill-sides of the north till it stands, a 
ruddy cloud, dropping fruit when a wind waves 
its breadth boldly, or when a bird lightly stirs 
its topmost spray. One would say that some 
new Masque of Comus had swept through the 
fields, and leaving them at last, he saw, by the 
comparison, faint foreshadowings of the Golden 
Age again. Not that the country lass has less 
frequent bickerings and heart-burnings than the 
flutterer of fashion—not that she has more loveli- 
ness—but that she has less latitude; and one 
thing, at least, she guards a hundredfold more 
jealously, and no one speaks lightly of her good 
name! 

It is, doubtless, too much to hope that a popu- 
lation so crude as ours, so boundlessly enriched 
with sudden wealth, should do much more at 
present at its centres of gayety than indulge in a 
frivolousness for which the lookers-on may offer 
thanks if it does not accelerate itself into wicked- 
ness. That it shall not do so is the censor's task 
toendeavor. By-and-by it will weary of all that, 
let us trust. Opportunities of wealth, when one 
has exhausted their first material enjoyment, are 
opportunities of culture. The spiral progress of 
the universe, whether seen in the mounting life 
of plants or in the starry systems, is a thing so 
wide and general that it may even underrun so- 
ciety; and if to-day we touch the lower wing of 
the screw, to-morrow we shall but wind so much 
the higher. ‘To-morrow, then, perhaps, these 
damsels—whose hour-glass runs with gold dust, 
and who now scatter its precious sands upon the 
four-winds, who know nothing better to do with 
their day than to waste it—may cause us to re- 
member that, in the ancient times, a parasol, 
now the emblem of frivolity, then was sacred to 
Pallas Athene, even to such extent as bestowing 
upon the goddess an epithet; and that one of 
the loveliest months of the Attic summer, where 
June and July combined their splendor, was 
named for her festivals, in which Skiron, a white 
parasol, was borne in pageantry by the priest- 
esses from the Acropolis. And so remembering, 
we shall turn, then, to see, while blossoms breathe 
upon the sod, and ephemera have their day; 
while there is the life of bird and insect to be 
studied till it tells God’s meaning in creation; 
while there is succor to be carried to the poor or 
to the dying; while there is innocent love to be 
made and listened to with all outdoors for a con- 
fidant—to see our own priestesses of the parasol 
carrying it to as good, if not a better, purpose. 











THE SWING IN THE APPLE- 
TREE. 


Tue sunbeams come, the sunbeams go, 
The boughs droop gently over; 
I hear the breezes laughing low 
Among the blossomless clover. 
A-swinging to and fro, I pass 
Through leaves that autumn dapples, 
And watch, upon the fading grass, 
The fall of russet apples. 


I listen for the babbling creek 
That stirs the noonday quiet ; 
Of summer gone its quavers speak, 

Of dag-flowers running riot. 

Oh, lonely creek, your shallow brink 
Another spring will grow them ; 
For flowers bloom full sweet, I think, 

Where’er the angels sow them! 


I hear across the meadow lots 
The sheep-bells softly tinkle— 

They crop the tender daisy plots 
That frosts begin to wrinkle. 

My swing goes up, my swing comes down, 
The zephyrs hurry after; 

And hope and youth triumphant crown 
The day with joy and laughter. 











PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FASHIONS AND THE FASHION- 
ABLES. 


HE watering-places are still brilliant. At 
Baden the dresses are of an unheard-of ec- 
centricity. Crinoline is no longer seen; the 
skirts cling close to the body, and are made either 
with prodigious trains for evening or excessively 
short. New modes of looping up the skirt are 
invented daily. Some dresses are even looped 
with agrafes of precious stones. 

Gambling is the order of the day. A pretty 
Parisian actress, Léonie Leblanc, one of the so- 
called three Graces (the other two are Madlles. 
Montalaud and Purson), has just lost three hun- 
dred thousand francs at roulette. She threw ev- 
ery thing, even to her jewels, on the tapis vert. 

Prince George of Prussia, on his side, has won 
about sixty thousand francs. He is a charming 
Prince, and a great lover of art and artists. Ra- 
chel inspired him with a lively passion, which has 
survived the tomb. He always has before his 
eyes a portrait of the celebrated tragedienne, and 
even carries it with him when he travels. 

Apropos of Rachel, I must tell you an anec- 
dote which is not generally known. She was 
greatly beloved by Count Walewski, who has 
just died, the reputed natural son of Napoleon I.: 

















so much so indeed that when guing on a journey 
he left the keys of his apartments in her care. 
Shortly after the Count’s departure Rachel learned 
that he was about to be married. She hastened 
to his house, and, in order doubtless to have some 
souvenir of this well-beloved friend, or perhaps to 
punish him for his forgetfulness, carried off with 
her all the little objects of art and portable pieces 
of furniture that the rooms contained, leaving 
absolutely nothing but the large articles which 
were too heavy to be moved. When M. Wal- 
ewski was ready to bring his young wife to Paris 
he wrote to one of his lady friends, asking her to 
have an eye to the servants, and see if every thing 
in his apartments was ready to receive the bride. 
When the lady reached the house you can judge 
of her consternation. A few heavy wardrobes, 
tables, and easy-chairs, and nothing besides! Not 
one of those elegant trifles, not one of those ex- 
quisite articles of vertu, which the rich scatter 
with such art and taste around them. What 
would the Countess Walewski think of such 
dreary bridal apartments? The newly-wedded 
couple were to arrive the next morning. There 
was no time to buy any thing, and it was an em- 
barrassing question to know what to buy. ‘The 
minister's friend was struck with an idea that 
could only have come from a woman. ‘The idea 
was charming. She ordered wagon-loads of 
grasses and flowers of all kinds to be brought, 
and tastefully arranged them all over the rooms, 
on the mantles, the tables, the empty étagéres— 
every where, in short. ‘The effect was enchant- 
ing. When the young bride arrived she thought 
herself in Eden. The master-pieces of men had 
given way to flowers, those master-pieces of na- 
ture. Had the thing been expressly arranged it 
could not have succeeded better. 

The Emperor and Empress are at Biarritz. 
An interview between the Queen of Spain and 
Napoleon IIT. is announced. 

‘Lhey arrived at two o’clock in the morning. 
At nine they were already promenading on the 
beach. The Emperor is greatly amused at the 
sight of the bathers. Very few persons look 
pretty in these frightful bathing costumes, There 
are such caricatures, among the men especially, 
that the Emperor can not help laughing. 

‘The Empress was very simply attired. She 
wore a black cashmere suit drawn up en paniers, 
and trimmed with guipure, the whole covered by 
a large water-proof cloak. She was exquisitely 
coiffée, with a Spanish toquet of black felt, turned 
up with black velvet, with silk balls scattered 
over it, and two large heron’s plumes at the side. 
This sombre coiffure admirably sets off the deli- 
cate whiteness of her complexion and the daz- 
zling gold of her hair. : 

The Empress has ordered the pretty cutter, 
La Nive, presented to her by a Bordeaux depu- 
ty, to be moored in the harbor. It was in this 
cutter that she and the Prince Imperial were 
nearly drowned last year while in the country. 

The Emperor has given his beloved Nero a 
successor. He has bought a large Pyrenean 
dog that answers to the name of Picou. 

Distinguished ladies from all countries, espe- 
cially Spaniards and Russians, are daily arriving 
at Biarritz. The American colony is smaller 
than usual. These ladies come to enjoy the mag- 
ic spectacle of the surf, and to display the mag- 
nificence of their toilettes. The Princess Galit- 
zin is one of the most noticeable; an intrepid 
swimmer, who goes out as far as the eye can 
reach, followed by a huge black dog, her prob- 
able savior in case of accident. 

A piquant Spanish lady, the Marchioness de 
C——, attracts much attention by the art with 
which she varies her black dresses. She is de- 
voted to black without being in mourning, for 
she is often seen with bright-colored sashes and 
precious stones such as emeralds, garnets, and 
lapis lazulis. She always wears jewels to match 
the trimmings of her dress. She has a suit of 
black poult de soie, embroidered with wreaths 
of large blue corn-poppies, with a lapis lazuli 


| necklace, ear-rings, and buttons, 


The most successful dress of the season has 
been a complete Watteau costume, with large bow 
behind; dress of black China crape, trimmed 
with uncut coral fringe ; and broad belt of large 
coral beads. 

The ladies of the highest rank at Biarritz es- 
pecially affect simple costumes of cashmere and 
dark cloth. Dark green and bottle-green are 
favorite colors, An under-skirt is made with a 
narrow flounce of the same material, trimmed 
with black worsted galloon. ‘The over-skirt is 
trimmed with the same galloon and caught up 
very high at the sides. ‘The jacket is furnished 
with a reverr. and is tight-fitting or loose accord- 
ing to te T+ is frequently buttoned at the 
side. 

The styles of jeweliy are as eccentric as most 
of the dresser. I can not imagine what pleasure 
one can take in wearing such hideous things. 
Owls and death’s-heads are seen for ear-rings, 
as are also the famous lantern of Henri Roche- 
fort, and miniature boats, and sonnettes or little 
bells. Victorien Sardou made this prediction in 
the Benditon Family, that when the daughter 
put on grelots the mother would want sonnettes. 
Apropos of Victorien Sardou, it is said that he 
is writing a drama after the style of Paul Féval. 
The Bossu and the Benditon Famille mixed must 
surely make a spicy work. 

Mademoiselle Patti, or rather the Marchioness 
de Caux, is at this moment at Hombourg, where, 
after singing before a parterre full of princes, she 
is the object of the most flattering attentions. 
There is one person far prouder than she of her 
triumphs, namely, her husband, who is puffed 
up at every compliment he hears. It is he that 
receives the bouquets and applause. He said 
the other day, ‘‘ We are going to America. We 
shall sing there for some months; we have an 
engagement worth a million.” Bravo! Marquis 
de Caux ; we did not give yon credit for so much 
talent. JULIE DE Puisieux. 
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Fieurep Pique Bis. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 30.- 
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Frit. rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 32, Crocuns Bu 
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Curr For Girt FRom 8 
to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
o. X., Fig. 42. 
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Bip OPEN In Front. 
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FLannet Perricoat For Inrant From 3 To 12 Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 27. 
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CoLLaR AND CHEMISETTE FoR GIRL 
From 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD, 
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Bris with BELtT. CuILp's Barue C1 


For pattern and description see For pattern and 
teppl, No. VIL, Figs. 24 and 25, 4 Nov ee 





Bris with NEEDLE-WorK 


Suret ror New-Born InFant. Epona. 
For pattern and description see Sup: For pattern and description see 
plement, No. XXX., 
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JACKET WITH BIB INSERTED FOR 
CHILD UNDER | YEAR OLD. 
For pattern see Suppleme . 
SHIRT WITH NARROW BINDING FOR si Figs. 36. and a oT ; 
CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
For pattern and og mg see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 16-18. 





Fiaurep Piqué JACKET FOR 
CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. .» Figs. 82-85, 








Surrt For Boy From 9 To 11 YEars op. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs, 1-7. 
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Mutt Cap ror CHILD 





< NSN S UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
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SS NS ; ment, No. XXXV., Figs. / 
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Ss" x For pattern see Supplement, No. XII. ae” / 
Suret For Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. P Fig. 49 and 46. ’ ’ ™ 














For pattern and ee see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 47-51. 


CueEMISE FOR GirRL FROM 11 To 138 YEARS 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 65 and 66. + 
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Rispep Pique Cap 
FOR CHILD UNDER 
1 YEAR OLD. \ \\ 
For pattern see Sa 
\ plement, No. XXXVI, 
Figs. 108 and 109. 
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Suirt ror Boy From 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. sinek 46 3 Y D G 4 ee ; ant’s 
; TO EARS OLD. RAWERS FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO EARS OLD. NF LLOW. 

For pattern and description see Supplemen' : ' 

. No, XIV., Figs. 52-56. - . For pattern and description see Supp!., No. XXIII, Figs. 72-76. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XY., Fig. 57. For pattern eee Supplengit, No, 
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Cuitp's Cortar witH RounDED 
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Suirt Front ror Boy From 
10 to 12 Years oxp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXI, 
Figs. 98-100, 







Curr. For CoLttaR AND 
CHEMISETTE FOR GIRL 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
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Wuite Dimitry Srp. 
Nansook Brn. 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 26. 
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Bis with Neepie-WorKk 
TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 28. 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
" ment, No. Vit, 29. ” 
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beth UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
For pattern and ge oy see Supple- 
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plement, No. XXV. 
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Surrt ror Boy From 8 To 10 YEARs OLp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 8-12. 
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Wuirte Pique SHOE FoR 
CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 43 and 44. 
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Linen Cap FoR 
CHILD UNDER 1 
YEAR OLD. 
For pattern see Su 


plement, No. XXXIV., 
Figs. 104 and 105. 


Inrant’s Pittow. Drawers ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
see Suppleneat, No, XVI., Fig. 58, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III. Figs. 13-15, 


D CHILREN’S UNDER-CLOTHING. 











For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XXVIII, Figs. 90-93, 








CHEMISE FoR GirL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIL, 
Figs, 69-71. 


NicHt-Dress witH Revers FoR GIRL FROM 12 TO 
14 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, No. XXIV, 








FRoM 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


Cotiar with BAveTTE FOR 
Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS oLp. 





i) Pete as 
CoLuaR witH CHEMISETTE FOR GIRL 
FRoM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 35-41. 











Boy’s Sartor Cotiar. 


F yates see Supplement, 
No. XXXIIL, Figs. 102 and 103. 





















Wuite FLANNEL JACKET FOR 
CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 34 and 35. 
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Suret with Revers ror CuHILtp 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and Geoctiption see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIIL, Figs. 61 and 62. 





JACKET WITH GORED FRONT FOR 
CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No, 
XXVII., Figs. 86-89. ; 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXI., Figs. 67 and 68, 
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DEATH AND THE SEASONS. 


As the fresh and fair ; 
Little form, so light and slender, 
Little face, of rare! 


Spring is changeful, well-a-day !— 
Death came by and look’d on Annie, 
Look’d, and slowly turn’d away. 


Annie, blooming, gentle maiden, 
Deck’d with blushes like the rose! 
Droops thy head with sweetness laden, 
Or with grief, that no one knows ’ 

Summer clouds will ofttime, Annie. 
Veil the glad, bright, golden ray.— 

Death bent, threat’ning, over Annie ; 
Gazed a while, and pass’d away. 


Annie, Autumn’s glowing treasures 
Bend the lusty orchard’s bough ; 

Spring-time’s beauty, Summer's pleasures, 
Into fruit have ripen’d now. 

Round the spreading pear-tree, Annie, 
All thy little children play.— 

Death came by and look’d on Annie, 
Would not strike, but pass’d away. 


Annie, feeble, worn, and wrinkled, 

Bent with weight of care and years. 
Snows upon thy head are sprinkled, 

And thy beauty’s quench’d with tears. * 
Winter closes round us, Annie; 

After toil for sleep we pray.— 
Death stoop'd gently over Annie, 

‘Took her with him; then, away. 





LAURA STANTON. 


O one who has not actually been the princi- 


pel of a boarding-school for young ladies: 


and geatlemen can rightly appreciate some of my 
peculiar trials, ‘The foremost one of all arises 
from the necessity of having teachers of both 
sexes, I wish some one would tell me how I 
am to manage them. If I find the scholars in- 
clined to pay more attention to each other than 
to their books, I knew how to deal with them; 
but when I hear—overhear, if you like—Mr. 
Smith telling Miss Brown that she is an angel, 
which she is not by any means, I confess [ am 
somewhat puzzled as to the best plan of action. 

I think my teachers must have a peculiar fond- 
ness for marrying, or else I have a peculiar talent 
for selecting suitable wives for my neighbors; 
for the neighborhood of the Seminary is mainly 
peopled by my ex-teachers and their families, 
excepting the families into which my pupils have 
married. And sometimes my teachers have even 
married each other. Now I do not.see the pro- 
priety of this. J did not find it necessary to pro- 
pose to every girl I met when I was a young man. 
in fact, I did not find it necessary to marry at 
all, ‘The matron of my establishment is a most 
excellent person, who fulfills ali her duties in a 
praiseworthy manner, and I have never felt any 
need whatsoever of a wife, nor any patience with 
a set of teachers whose heads are full of love- 
nonsense when they should be occupied with the 
greatness of their mission. Do they ever reflect 
that they are, perhaps, educating future senators 
and presidents, or mothers and wives of great 
men? That the bias given by them to the 
young, unformed minds under their care may 
change the whole tenor of America’s future ?— 
nay, of the world’s future? Not they! Their 
kind hearts are too much absorbed in sympathy 
with poor Mr. Scott, who is just beginning to 
look cheerful after his second wife’s death; or 
in trying to comfort Zachariah Jones, who must 
have had some terrible love disappointment some 
time or other, or why is he still a bachelor, with 
his fine fortune and fine appearance? He did 
not show an¥_symptoms of a broken heart that 
I could see, but he accepted the comfort with a 
very good grace nevertheless. 

I grew tiretof this sort of thing, and so, when 


two of my teachers announced to me, at the close | 
of a session, that they were about to be united | 


in the holy bonds of wedlock, and take their de- 
parture together for parts unknown, I resolved 
to go to the city, and stay there until I had se- 
cured the services of a gentleman who would 
positively promise not to marry, become en- 
gaged, or even make love to any one during 
his stay in my house. One lady and one gen- 
tleman were needed to complete my corps of 
resident teachers. The latter was easily found 
—a mild-looking gentleman, thirty years old, or 
thereabouts, who professed himself an inveterate 
woman-hater; and, indeed, he appeared to have 
general misanthropical tendencies. ‘*‘ I have not 
loved the world, nor the world me,” he said. 

Somewhat startled by this quotation, I asked 
him if he was fond of Byron. He assured me 
that he never read poetry at all nowadays; that 
he learned that line when he was a boy at school ; 
and I engaged him. 

Then came the hardest part of my work. I, 
a crusty old bachelor, must find a woman who 
was not a coquette, who was not a scold, who 
had a good intellect, a good education, a lady- 
like appearance, and not beauty enough to at- 
tract admirers of the opposite sex. It seemed 
a hopeless task. Where are all the stately ladies 
of whom Shakspeare wrote? Did Scott’s hero- 
ines leave no descendants? I certainly saw no 
traces of them in the numerous visitors who call- 
ed in answer to my advertisement. Toward night 
I sat ruefully thinking over my sorrows when an- 
other applicant was announced, and looking up, 
I saw a plain, soberly-dressed young lady, whose 
whole appearance corresponded so well with my 
ideal of a school-teacher that my heart gave a 
sudden bound. 

**She is found!” I said to myself. 
knows her A B C’s I will engage her.” 

She knew rather more than th: <!phabet. Her 


“Tf she 
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acquirements, parti in the languages, were 
so great, and she was so ready to give proofs of 
her ability to teach, taking it for granted that I 
was able to converse fluently in all the modern 
languages usually taught in schools, and to read 
the ancient ones at a glance, that, fearing to dis- 
pel her illusions, I dropped that subject, and en- 
gaged her. I was sure that she would be just 
the one I wanted; I was sure that a lady whose 
everyday friends and companions were Homer 
and Sophocles, Virgil and Schiller, was not very 
likely to attract or be attracted by the honest 
farmers of Marshdale, nor the Be eiey collegi- 
ans upon whom I usually had the luck to light 
for teachers. ’ 

It so happened that the,lady, whose name was 
Miss Stanton, and I went to Marshdale by the 
same boat. I met, besides, two of my young la- 
dies who were returning to school. Considering 
it highly improper for them to travel without an 
escort, I immediately took them under my protec- 
tion; which I did by introducing them to Miss 
Stanton. For a time all went well. The young 
ladies were homesick, and just a little sea-sick, 
and behaved with the utmost propriety. But, 
returning to them after one of my excursions 
round the boat, I found Miss Stanton herself en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with a gentle- 
man, while the young ladies, with restored cheer- 
fulness, were busily engaged in demolishing the 
contents of a basket of fruit that had made its 
appearance on the scene since I left them. 

I am not a quick-tempered man ; .so, before I 
let my angry passions rise, I came forward to see 
who the stranger was, and what business he had 
there. Seeing me he rose, and put out his hand. 

‘*Ton’t you know me?” said he, laughing. 
‘*T have come fifty miles to-day to see you 
again.” 

** You ought to have left those brown whiskers 
at home,” said I. ‘‘ How am I to guess whose 
face is hidden behind them ?* 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘you are right. I did not 
have much hair on my face when [ left school 
fourteen ‘years ago. - I’m Mark Torrington, and 
these young ladies are my nieces.” 

‘*T am glad to see you, Mark,” saidI. ‘You 
will find Marshdale very much changed since you 
were there. You are acquainted with Miss Stan- 
ton ?” ; 

“Oh yes,” he replied. ‘‘I’ve always known 
her.” And we fell into a general conversation 
respecting schools, memories of boyhood, the 
changes of time, and other interesting subjects. 
But after we reached Marshdale I took the first 
opportunity when I was alone with Mark to ask 
him some questions about Miss Stanton. He did 
not seem inclined to be very communicative; but 
he told me that she was an orphan, with one 
brother, Archibald. Although they were nearly 
the same age she had always taken care of him, 
more as a. mother than a sister; thinking no 
sacrifice too great that conduced to his comfort 
or pleasure. When he went to college she gave 
up nearly all of her income to add to his, in or- 
der that he might live well in New Haven.. But 
his expenses continually increased, while she had 
made hers so small that it was impossible to 
make them any less; so, giving him her whole 
income, she became a teacher. Archibald had 
left college, and was now nearly through study- 
ing law. 

‘**Then she will not teach much longer ?” said 
I, somewhat dismayed. 

“*T hope not,” said Mark, in any thing but a 
hopeful tone. 

Miss Stanton proved to be an excellent teach- 
er, and a very pleasant inmate of the house in 
every respect. But she was not so plain as I 
thought at first. She had beautiful hair, and 
clear frank eyes that made one forget to look at 
the rest of her face; and then she had the only 
beauty that can take a real hold upon the heart, 
the beauty of expression. I dreaded more and 
more the time when she would no longer teach 
for me. I was sitting one evening, thinking 
partly of this, and partly of the general incom- 
prehensibility of human nature—for my cook had 
just given warning in order to marry my ex- 
gardener—when I heard some one trying the 
garden-gate; and looking out, I saw a female 
figure enter the garden from the house just as 
the person outside, finding the gate firmly locked, 
climbed over the high board-fence into the yard 
that had been held sacred to the young ladies 
from the beginning of its existence ;~ where no 
male feet but my own and my gardener’s were 
ever allowed to penetrate. J am sorry to say 
this was not the first scene of the kind that I had 
watched and interrupted at the proper moment ; 
and I was able to control my indignation suffi- 
ciently to listen a while in order to find out how 
fiir the affair had progressed before interfering. 
It progressed farther than was consistent with 
my ideas of propriety then and there. For the 
stranger caught the lady in his arms and kissed 
her, not once but many times; and then, with 
his arm still around her, they began to walk up 
and down the garden, talking in low, earnest 
tones. As they came nearer my window I heard 
the gentleman say, 

**T couldn't help it. I couldn’t come before 
Sunday unless I came at night; we are so busy. 
And you know what a time there would have 
been if I had come to see you at this time in the 
evening. ‘I'en to one the house would have been 
locked up.” 

**Couldn’t you have come Sunday ?” said she. 
‘* Suppose some one should see such a mysterious 
meeting here ?” : 

‘Suppose they should?” said he. ‘‘I have 
something to say that will not keep till Sunday, 
Laura.” 

**Not bad news, Mark?” TI could see their 
faces quite plainly as she looked anxiously up to 
him in the moonlight. Mark Torrington and 
Miss Stanton. 

‘* Just as you take it,” he replied. 
good news, 


*T call it 
Are you willing to go with me to 





make a new home in a new country, Laura? 
Will you—” But by this time they were too far 
off for me to hear what they said. I had already 
heard and seen enough to know that it was not 
necessary to interrupt them. Mark Torrington 
and Laura Stanton were quite able to manage 
their own affairs. I did not for an instant sus- 
pect them of any further impropriety than the 
mere act of meeting in this clandestine manner ; 
and as they did not seem inclined to come near 
enough to the house for me to overhear any more 
of their conversation, I sat still. But the cur- 
rent of my meditations was completely changed 
by this added proof of the nature of the tenden- 
cies of humanity, something on the principle of 
the old philosopher who injured his eyesight by 
jumping into a bramble-bush, and cured himself - 
by the very simple process of jumping into an- 
other one. So my thoughts ran in such a very 
peaceful channel that I must have grown sleepy, 
for I suddenly became aware of voices near me, 
without having any definite idea of where they 
were, or what they were saying. But presently 
I saw Mark and Laura standing near me, and 
heard him say, ‘* Then I must go alone, Laura ?” 

*¢ How can I leave Archibald now ?” she said, 
pleadingly. ‘* You know I can not, Mark. All 
my work for him would be thrown away; and 
in another year he will not need my help.” 

*¢* And in another month I shall be in South 
America,” said he. 

‘* Why do you tempt me so? You know it is 
harder for me to stay than for you to go,” she 
replied. ei F ; 

“Then go!” he exclaimed, vehemently. 
‘© What right has your brother to keep you from 
me? Isn’t it enough tliat you have made a slave 
of yourself to him ever since—” 

He hesitated slightly, and she interrupted him, 
‘* Fiver since I nearly made him blind, No; no- 
thing could be enough to atone for that.” 

** Nonsense!” said he, impatiently. ‘‘ As if 
it did him any harm! Nobody can tell that his 
eyes are not all right; and he can see as well 
with one as with two.” 

She did not answer; but shook her head. 

*¢ Laura,” he went on, seeing that she was un- 


convinced, ‘I can not believe that this is your 
real reason. Your going away need not injure 
Archibald. He can have your money all the 


same. Of course’ shall sign away all right in 
it, and you could give it all to him.” , 

‘*That would nottbe quite right, would it? 
Besides—” and she paused. 

‘*What!” he exclaimed. ‘* You don’t mean 
to tell me that it would not be enough? Does 
that scamp use all his own money and all yours, 
and then take your salary in this miserable place 
besides ?” 

‘You don’t know. You can not understand,” 
she said. ‘‘Oh, Mark, can’t you see that it would 
be this way all the time if I went? And it has 
been the hope and work of my whole life to make 
some reparation to him of the injury I did him. 
You could not always be patient with him; and 
he would not take one cent from you, Mark.” 

**Wouldn’t he ?” said Torrington, with a short, 
bitter laugh. ‘‘I know I’m no favorite of his, 
nor he of mine; you are right about that. So, 
if you prefer your brother to me, I have no more 
to say.” 

He might have known that if his pleading could 
not move her, his anger certainly would not. 
Perhap (7 did; for, taking both her hands in 
his, and .ooking down into her face, as if he 
hoped to read some change of purpose there, he 
said, 

**Then we are never to see each other again, 
Laura ?” 

But she had said all she had to say, and she 
remained silent. So after a little he simply said, 
‘* Good-by, Laura,” and'‘wént away: She fasten- 
ed the gate, and stood watching him until he was 
out of sight. ‘Then she came into the house. 

I heard, incidentally, in the course of the 
next month, that Mark ‘Torrington had sailed for 
South America. He had been made partner ina 
large New York house, on condition of going 
there, and had every prospect of becoming a 
wealthy man in a very short time. After that 
I heard no more of him for years. Archibald 
Stanton finished his course of study, and en- 
tered upon the practice .of his profession, but 
still Miss Stanton said nothing about giving up 
her position in my school. Her brother married, 
as brothers will, and she seemed more complete- 
ly alone in the world than before. She spent her 
vacations at his house; but she did not seem to 
enjoy being there much. Notwithstanding her 
self-sacrificing devotion to her brother I think 
she took very little real pleasure in hig society, 
and still less in that of his wife. Mrs. Archibald 
Stanton was rich; and beth she and her husband 
were absorbed in the frivolities and dissipations 
of fashionable life; they could have very little in 
common with Laura Stanton. 

She was always cheerful, as far as I could see; 
yet I knew that she must often have had a heavy 
heart. She was not unsociable, but she madg no 
intimate friends. Every one went to her with 
their joys and griefs, sure of finding a ready and 
sympathizing listener ; yet no one ever seemed to 
think it possible that she could have a story of 
her own to tell, or could wish for sympathy in re- 
turn. And she, on her part, appeared to have 
no need of it; she lived her quiet useful life 
among us, doing more good by her unconscious 
influence and unselfish example of cheerfulness 
and good temper than many women do in a long 
life. After her brother’s marriage she had the 
use of her money again; and then she made ar- 
rangements with me to have less of her time oc- 
cupied in teaching; but she wished to remain in 
Marshdale. She wanted some work in life, she 
said; some definite daily employment to keep 
her, by the necessity of constant exertion, from 
falling into indolent habits; or, still worse, from 
getting the blues. Then she liked Marshdale. 
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The world is a large place, and such an insigni- 


ficant part of it as herself would soon be lost in 
the crowd if she moved about too much. - If her 
friends ‘had to be constantly looking in different 
places for her they might, after a time, forget 
where to look, or cease to look at all. 

I thought I knew who these ‘‘ friends” or 
friend might be; and whenever Mark Torring- 
ton’s nieces had a South American letter, as they 
did sometimes, I used to ask Miss Stanton to 
deliver it to them; and made a point of asking 
them, in her presence, for news of their uncle 
afterward. It may have been foolish; it was a 
thing which I certainly would not have done in 
many cases. But as one year after another went 
by, and no message came to Laura Stanton from 
Mark, my interest in him began to flag, and I 
naturally supposed that hers did the same.. My 
interest in Mark, not my interest in Miss Stan- 
ton. I had now, by means of fortunate invest- 
ments, economy, and general good management 
gathered together money enough to make me in- 
dependent of my profession, even with the addi- 
tional expense of a family; and the: “light of 
household fires” was beginning to have a stronger 
attraction for me than in the days when I thought 
that marriage, for a man with a small income 
and good position in society, meant anxiety, la- 
bor, and, worst of all, debt. IfI ever meant to 
have a home, this seemed the most suitable time; 
and Laura Stanton the most suitable woman. 
But watching her with the new attention awak- 
ened by these reflections I perceived that I was 
not the only one who had discerned her merit. 
There was Chauncey Osgood, who had lately 
come into possession of the Bellman place: He 
was young—younger than I by at least ten years ; 
rich, and passably good-looking. He had very 
few opportunities of seeing Miss Stanton, how- 
ever ; and she made them as few and unsatisfac- 
tory as possible; in which laudable conduct she 
was vigorously aided and abetted by me. 

I met her one evening, when Mark Torrington 
had been gone five years, in the garden in whieh 
she had parted from him that summer night. As 
the day had been a warm one, the doors and win- 
dows were all open to receive the cool air; and, 
as 1 walked up and down the path with her, I 
heard the door-bell ring. Not wishing to ex- 
change the pleasant twilight and Miss Stanton’s 
society for the dull parlor and still duller visitor 
who had probably arrived, I turned toward a part 
of the garden where the shrubbery would hide me 
from sight. The soft air, the rich sunset colors, 
the odor of the flowers, all conspired to fill me 
with more sentimentality than I had felt for many 
a long year; and I came as near the verge of 
talking nonsense as I consider myself capable of 
doing. I had fully made up my mind to ask 
Miss Stanton to marry me; but I had intended 
to state my case in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner, as a sensible man should in speaking to a 
sensible woman, putting clearly before her the 
wider sphere of usefulness and happiness open to 
her as my wife than as my teacher; and now I 
found myself speaking so earnestly, so passion- 
ately, that she blushed suddenly, and then as 
suddenly turned very pale. I had never seen her 
so much excited before; could it have been love 
for me that had kept her so long in Marshdale? 
But I had not time to solve this problem; for, 
while I had been talking, I heard the door open 
and some one ask for me; and, although I pur- 
posely went still farther into the shade, the serv- 
ant who was looking for me walked directly to 
the spot where I was, and led me triumphantly 
into the house. As I passed the open hall-door 
on my way to the parlor I saw Chauncey Osgood 
coming up the steps. He asked for Miss Stan- 
ton, and I told him that she was particularly en- 
gaged, but I would call her if it was important. 
He had not the courage to insist upon seeing her, 
being somewhat doubtful as to his reception, poor 
fellow; and leaving a message for her he went 
away again. I went into the parlor, still holding 
the card the servant had given me, and which [ 
had not read, and found Mark Torrington. Why, 
in the name of all that is sensible, couldn’t he 
have waited a year or two longer if he must come 
back? Earnestly, but silently, wishing him in 
the heart of the Andes I shook hands with him, 
endeavoring to appear cordial, and‘ tried to talk 
of every thing but Laura. But it was of no use. 
He began almost immediately after the first com- 
monplaces. 

‘¢So Miss Stanton is still With you? I though. 
I heard some one asking for her just now.” 

I could have knocked the man down with 
pleasure. ‘The impulse to throw him out of the 
window was so strong that I went to theone nearest 
me and closed it, by way of resisting temptation. 
The impertinent wretch! To leave her without 
aword or a sign these long years ; to let her waste 
the best part of her life in mourning over his ab- 
sence, for all he knew to the contrary; and then 
to come back and expect to find her waiting and 
ready, like patient Griselda, to come or go ac- 
cording to his will. But I had to say something ; 
and I could not very well deny her presence in 
my house; so I said, 

“Yes, she is still here; and I should be glad 
to have her here as many years more; but that 
gentleman calls very often; so often, in fact, 
that I am sometimes obliged to send him away. 
You must have heard me to-night.” 

“<I did,” said he; ‘‘but I did not recognize 
his voice.” 

I saw that I had touched him, and the tempta-- 
tion to go on was too strong for me. 

‘Probably not,” said I. ‘‘He has not been 
in Marshdale long; but you must have heard of 
him. His name is Osgood—Chauncey Osgood— 
and he inherited the whole of Chauncey Bell- 
man’s property. It will be an excellent match 
for Miss Stanton.” 

* Ah!” said Mark. 
sume ?” 

‘* About thirty,” I replied. ‘‘ But don’t men- 
tion this to any one. I really had no right to 
sav any thing about it just yet; but you are such 


‘* An elderly man, I pre- 
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an old friend of hers. I hope you mean to stay 
in Marshdale some time, now you are here.” 

*¢ Yes,” said he; ‘I have cast anchor at your 
hotel for the present. I am looking for a farm 
in this neighborhood.” 

We were both ready to drop the subject of 
Laura’s future life by this time; and to quiet my 
uneasy conscience I entered into a detailed: ac- 
count of the best farms in the vicinity. He went 
away at last, without asking for Laura again, or 
leaving any kind of message for her. 

I never asked Laura for an answer to my offer 
of marriage. I could see by her face that she 
knew of Mark’s return, before we spoke of it; 
and that she had not forgotten him. But as day 
after day passed, and she knew that he was only 
a few doors off, without coming to see her, her 
courage began to fail. I could see it in her 
slower step and paler face; and in her nervous 
way of looking up whenever a door opened or the 
bell rang. I saw her one day standing before a 
glass with a single gray hair in her hand, looking, 
with a deeper feeling than mere vanity, at the 
dim and indistinct foreshadowings of wrinkles in 
her face, Two pictures lay on the bureau before 
her; one of herself, taken several years before, 
and one of Mark. We saw him in church the 
next Sunday. He was with the De Forrests, and 
was so much takerf up with one of the young la- 
dies, Lena, that he could only bow across the 
church to us as we came out. Laura returned 
the bow quietly, without the slightest change of 
color or expression; she did not even retaliate by 
letting Chauncey walk home with her. Sheshook 
him off, as usual, in the course of the first two 
blocks, and walked with the school. Mark and 
Lena De Forrest were on the other side of the 
street ; and even I could not help seeing that they 
were a remarkably handsome couple. She was 
so fresh, so bright, and so stylish; a complete 
contrast to Miss Stanton in every respect; and 
Mark was ‘a tall, fine-looking man. But whether 
the sight pleased our eyes or not, it was one we 
were destined to see many times in the course of 
the next few weeks. They rode on horseback, 
they drove, and they walked; and no matter 
where they went, they always passed my house 
before they reached home. 

For a few-weeks only. Then the flirtation 
ceased as suddenly as it had commenced. Wheth- 
er Lena, having found some one she liked better, 
had dismissed Mark; whether he was tired of 
her, or whether the whole thing had been merely 
a way of passing time, while he watched to see 
what changes the years had made in Laura, I do 
not know. Lena De Forrest is a sensible girl, 
perfectly well able to take care of her own heart 
and her own afiairs generally. I did not feel 


’ troubled on her account. But I did feel indig- 


nant when, after a day’s absence, I found that Mr. 
Torrington had called, insisted upon seeing Lau- 
ra, and after a long call had taken her out rid- 
ing. Of course the sequel is easily guessed. I 
did think that Laura Stanton had more spirit 
than to put up with such treatment, and more 
sense than to love a man who was capable of it ; 
but no, I am afraid the story of Patient Griselda 
is true after all. If the end of that tale was con- 
sidered poetical justice in the days of Chaucer, I 
am glad that I live in the nineteenth century, 
when I have a right to be indignant at such con- 
duct as Mark Torrington’s. Chauncey Osgood 
is worth fifty such as he. But Laura does not 
think so. 








PEACHES AND CREAM FOR 
T 


By BARRY GRAY. 


drew around the tea-table—my wife and 
I. \ Tea, save in the summer time, when 
I take my month’s vacation, is almost an obso- 
lete meal with me; for the hour—six o’clock— 
wherein it is proper for it to be partaken, is usu- 
ally devoted by me to dinner. All day in town, 
with just a chance to run into Delmonico’s for a 
sandwich or a tart at noon, finds me at six o’clock, 
with the vesper-bell from the college sounding in 
my ears, as I reach my cottage-home in the coun- 
try, possessed of an appetite which demands more 
than the simple tea, which, in the days of my 
boyhood, with dinner at noon, was all-sufficient 
for my wants. 

Having, however, a regard for the habits of 
early life, my wife and I, in these idle vacation 
days, take our dinner at the primitive hour of 
half past twelve, and so are enabled to enjoy our 
cups of Oojee tea, with the accompanying light 
biscuits and fresh butter, sponge-cake, and peach- 
es and cream, with exemplary zest, in the good 
old-fashion way. 

Tea is the most social, too, of all meals. At 
breakfast the thoughts of the duties of the day 
often interfere with our proper enjoyment of the 
same; while dinner is a business that nature re- 
gards as a most important affair, not to be slight- 
ed or hastened, but treated with the attention and 
observance which it so eminently deserves. Tea 
is the only meal which may be dallied over. 
Then the labor of the day is done, and as we 
stir the sugar in our cups, we may fearlessly 
laugh and chat and be merry. The tea-cup is 
your true gossip’s bowl, and, next to the ancient 
wassail-bowl, merits the encomiums of all gentle- 
folks. ‘The tea-table is the most proper, too, of 
any for the display of flowers; still, a shallow 
dish, filled simply with nasturtiums and morning 
glories, looks well on the breakfast-table. On 
the dinner-table, however, with the steams of hot 
dishes mingling with their perfume, flowers, un- 
less, indeed, they come in with the dessert, are 
extremely out of place; but on the tea-table a 
vase containing a few roses or sweet-peas, ‘on 
tip-toe for a flight,” as the poet hath it, or other 
flowers, of mild odors, is an elegant and appro- 
priate ornament. 

I said something very like the above to the 
lovely woman who, for many years, has honored 
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me by sitting opposite to me at table, pouring out 
my coffee in the morning and my tea at evening 
with a cheerfulness and punctuality creditable 
alike to her good taste and her kindness of 
heart. 

She acquiesced with a smile in all I had said, 
but reminded me that my tea was getting cold, 
and my yeaches and cream remained un- 
tasted, 

** Peaches and cream, my dear,” I said, tak- 
ing a spoonful or two of them, ‘‘ form a repast 
fit for a poet; and if there be one dish more than 
another which I like, it is peaches and cream. 
Indeed, nothing can be better.” 

“T think,” said my wife, blushing ever so 
slightly, ‘‘ that in the days of our courtship your 
preference was for strawberries and cream.” 

“Strawberries and cream, my dear,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘is exceedingly proper food for lovers; 
but for matrons and graybeards, peaches and 
cream is better.” 

My wife said that she didn’t see why. 

‘** Well, the only reason I can give at present 
is,” I answered, ‘‘that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush; here are your peaches 
and cream; but where are your strawberries ? 
Besides, I always had a weakness for peaches, 
They have ever had an attraction for me which 
no other fruit possesses. In my earliest- years, 
when I was the wickedest boy in my native town, 
I was more given to the rifling of peach-trees than 
of any other trees which flourished in the grounds 
of my neighbors. I remember I used to take much 
satisfaction in walking through the peach orchards, 
even in the spring time, when the trees were only 
covered with pink blossoms, for I enjoyed, by an- 
ticipation, the rich harvest which the summer 


~would yield. True, too, I took delight in look- 


ing at the beauty of the blossoms, and in listen- 
ing to the ceaseless murmur of the bees extract- 
ing honey from them, and in hearing the song 
of the robin, hidden from sight amidst their pink 
clusters. 

** Even dried peaches in the winter time had 
a relish for me which dried apples or plums nev- 
er possessed ; and the tarts the pastry-cook made 
of them were in my school-days much sought 
after.” 

‘* And I remember,” said my wife, ‘‘ that when 
we were first married my brandied peaches, which 
I kept in a store-room off from your library, were 
also much sought after by some one, and disap- 
peared in a most mysterious and rapid manner. 
I know you laid their disappearance to the little 
black boy, but I have always had doubts as to 
whether he took them.” 

‘* Nonsense!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ But IL confess 
I like brandied peaches very much, and I trust 
you will not neglect to put a jar or two of them 
down. Brandy, I know is dear, but don’t let 
the price stand in the way of your fulfilling my 
request.” 

**Oh, for that matter,” said my wife, ‘‘ good 
whisky will answer quite as well. ‘Take”—and 
here her housewifely qualities triumphed over 
every other consideration, while, with commend- 
able zeal, she spoke as follows: ‘‘ take,” she re- 
peated, when she found she had gained my at- 
tention, ‘‘ a pound of sugar for every two pounds 
of peaches. Select the best fruit, large and 
plump, and take off their skins by dipping them 
into hot water, when with a napkin they will 
easily rub off. Boil your sugar until it is ready 
to candy. ‘Then take the kettle off of the fire, 
and pour upon the sirup as much brandy or 
whisky as will serve when united with the sirup 
to cover the peaches which you have already 
placed in the jar to receive them. Pour the liq- 
uid while still warm over the peaches, and close 
and seal the jar.” 

** Excellent,” I said. 
served peaches ?” 

‘*To preserve peaches,” said my wife, becom- 
ing more interested as she proceeded, ‘‘ first rub 
off the skins. Halve or slice them, take out the 
stones, weigh them—” 

‘*What—the stones ?” I asked. 

My wife deigned no reply. 

** To one pound of fruit,” she continued, ‘‘ add 
half a pound of sugar—” 

‘*'That is just the proportion,” I interrupted, 
‘*that you use in brandying them.” 

**No,” said the excellent woman, ‘‘ that was 
one pound of sugar to two pound of fruit.” 

‘* Well, what is the difference?” I asked. 

““Why, the difference between half a pound 
and one pound,” she replied, and so, without 
waiting for me to reply, she went on. ‘* Cook 


‘* Now, how about pre- 


, them a little, till the sugar is well dissolved and 


the fruit heated through. Skim it well, fill your 
jars, and seal securely. The ‘Morris Whites’ 
are the best peaches for preserving.” « 

“*A capital recipe, my dear; and now ob- 
serve,” I said, “‘ how the topaz and ruby tints of 
these sliced peaches blend into each other, for 
all the world like the color on the cheek of a 
brunette. Notice, too, how naturally the cream, 
aided by the granules of white sugar, unites with 
the sweet juices of the peach. Cream, yellow 
and thick, but not clotted, is the proper element 
to pour. over the slices of ripe peaches. Milk, 
even of the best, is scarcely rich enough, and the 
city, mixture under that name—to which the cow 
with one arm that produces what callow classical 
students call agua pumpaginis contributes large- 
ly—should be rigidly kept from contaminating 
the luscious fruit.” 

‘**T’suppose,” said my wife, with a sorrowful 
look turned cityward, ‘‘ that there are people in 
the town who can not get cream, and who, in- 
deed, scarcely know it except by name.” 

**T suppose so,” I said. 

** People,” she continued, “ who have no milk- 
maids, as you and I have, who at early dawn 
and dewy eve come tripping over the meadows, 
or rather over the grass, at Madison Square, 
with pails brimming with milk both pure and 
creamy.” 

‘*T presume so,” I said, dolefully. 





** But if they have never known,” she added, 
her countenance brightening as she spoke, 
‘*what cream is, why then, of course, they can 
never miss it.” 

‘*That’s so! Why, you are a philosopher, m 
dear,” I said, Bais hm . wilimaied 

“*T had rather be a poet,” she replied. 

“Well, poets are not bad creatures,” I said. 
‘*'They have spoken well of the peach. And 
there was one poet—I’ve forgotten who—of whom 
it is recorded that he was accustomed to walk in 
his garden of an afternoon with his hands stuffed 
into his pockets, and taking a position beneath a 
peach-tree, lazily eat from the pendent branches 
the sunny side of the fruit which hung tempting- 
ly before his lips.” 

“He must have been a perfect epicure,” said 
my wife, “and extravagant withal.” 

‘“* He was so,” I answered. ‘‘ Poets have ever 
been partial to peaches, and have seldom failed 
to give them their meed of praise. Thomson, in 
‘The Seasons,’ speaks of ‘the downy peach;’ and 
Walter Savage Landor, in his ‘ Last Fruit off an 
Old Tyee,’ sings: 


‘Bring me a cool alcove, the grape uncrushed, 
The peach of pulpy-cheek and down mature, 
Where every voice, but bird's or child’s, is hushed, 
And every thought, like the brook nigh, runs 
pure.’ 


Cowley, in his ‘Thoughts on a Garden,’ refer- 
ring to the process of grafting, says: 

*We nowhere art do so triumphant see 

As when it grafts or buds the tree: 

It does the savage hawthorn teach 

To bear the medlar and the peach; 

And bids the rustic plum to rear 

A noble trunk, and be a pear.’ 


From this we see that the peach was grafted 
upon the hawthorn, but I doubt very much 
whether the fruit amounted to much. Leigh 
Hunt babbles of the peach in this tailor-like way: 
‘The peach, whose handsome velvet coat strips 
off so finely ;’ and again, in his ‘Story of Cer- 
tumnus and Pomona,’ printed in his ‘ Indicator 
and Companion,’ he makes an old woman say to 
and of the fair Pomona, ‘and so my lady is 
mighty curious in plants and apples, they tell me, 
and quite a gardener, love her! and rears me 
cart-loads of peaches. Why, her face is a peach, 
or I should like to know what is. But it didn’t 
come of itself neither. No, no; for that matter 
there were peaches before it; and Eve didn’t 
live alone, [ warrant me, or we should have no 
peaches now, for all her gardening.’ 

‘*One might infer from this that Leigh Hunt 
believed it was a peach instead of an apple that 
Eve ate in the Garden of Eden. And for my 
part I seriously incline to that opinion; and 
think that after the woman had eaten the pulp 
of the fruit she handed the stone to Adam, and 
he, poor man, in attempting to swallow it got it 
lodged in his throat, where, under the common 
but erroneous name of Adam’s apple, it remains 
to.this day. . It is preposterous to presume that 
Adam was so great an idiot as to attempt to 
swallow an apple, whereas it is not difficult to 
imagine that his disturbed conscience might 
drive him to seek to dispose of this evidence 
of his disobedience in this way.” 

My wife said tut! tut! to this, and declared 
that she was very glad the children were not 
present to hear me express such unorthodox 
views. 

“ At all events,” I said, ‘‘peaches are about 
as old a fruit as is known, and there is no reason 
to believe that they did not grow in Eden. Be- 
sides it is a much more tempting-looking fruit 
than the apple, and ought, per se, to have been 
selected in preference. Indeed it grew in Persia 
ages ago, and the Latin name Persica plainly 
indicates its origin. 

‘*'Tradition says that the peach was poisonous, 
but lost its deadly effects by being transplanted. 
Now, if it was the peach instead of the apple 
which was eaten by our first parents, its dead- 
ly effects can well be said to be felt to this day. 
Perhaps the peachy odor of prussic acid may have 
originated this libel of deadliness on the peach, 
though it is true that poison may be extracted 
from the kernel. All medical authorities now- 
adays, however, attest the healthfulness of the 
peach, and even so long ago as when Sir T. Elyot 
wrote ‘The Castel of Helth’ the peach, as com- 
pared with other fruits, was thus spoken of: 
‘They doo lesse harme, and doo make better 
iuyce in the body, for they are not soo sone cor- 
rupted being eaten.’ 

‘* Ben Jonson, in his description of Penshurst, 
the family-seat of the Sydneys, thus alludes to 
the peach : 


‘Thou hast thy orchard fruit, thy garden flowers, 
Fresh as the air, and new as are the hours. 
The blushing apricot and woolly peach 
Hang on thy walls, that every child may reach.’ 


‘*Tt used to be the fashion to train peach-trees 
against a wall with a southern exposure, very 
much as grape-vines are trained—this explains 
the last line of the stanza. In some hot-houses 
peaches, nectarines—which are really peaches 
proper—and apricots are thus cultivated. 

«The ancient Romans liked peaches, and paid 
high prices for them. An old English writer 
states that for a couple of Persian peaches a Ro- 
man would give a score of pounds—which, at the 
present rate of gold with us, would be about sev- 
enty-five dollars apiece in greenbacks. Of course 
these peaches must have been perfect ones, plump 
and round, and of a good size, the pink blending 
beautifully with the white on their cheeks, and 
free from fleck or speck; no worms had been 
born and bred in their hearts, nor had the dandy- 
waisted wasp—and the only good trait I know of 
wasps is that they are partial to peaches—stung 
them with his poisoned dart. They must have 
been indeed such peaches as poor Charles Fenno 
Hoffman would have used in concocting his fa- 
vorite drink, and which, in his anacreontic song, 





‘The Origin of Mint-Juleps,’ he has happily 
expressed in this stanza: 
*Pomona, whose choicest fruits on the board 
Were scattered profusely in every one’s reach, 
When called on a tribute to cull from the hoard, 
Expressed the mild juice of the delicate peach.’” 


“Where in the world,” exclaimed my wife, 
arching her eyebrows in surprise, as I paused to 
take breath, *‘ did you gain all this information ? 
Why, you're a perfect encyclopedia.” 

“Of course I am,” I replied, with a modest 
air, ‘* And now I'll thank you for another sau- 
cer of peaches and cream.” 

‘* Another ?” she asked, with surprise, seeing 
that I had already eaten two. 

‘** Yes,” I answered; ‘‘ and the highest praise 
I can award to peaches and cream is, that it is 
never necessary to have an appetite to appreciate 
them. ‘They are ever grateful to the palate, and 
with the last, as with the first spoonful, we are 
ready to exclaim, ‘ That was delicious !’” 











MOURNING. 


HE subject of mourning is one on which 

there is much to be said, and plausible rea- 
sons may be given for or against the whole sys- 
tem. It seems to us natural and inevitable, 
and to most puople’s feelings probably grateful, 
that there should be some such shelter from the 
ordinary cares of dress in times of real sorrow, 
and the adoption of mourning can not be such a 
shelter unless it be so strictly conventional as to 
give no indication of the actual feelings of any 
individual wearer. But the form which it takes in 
this country is to the last degree troublesome and 
unreasonable. The addition of so many inches 
of crape for every degree of affinity is irritatingly 
absurd. Apart from this, crape itself is a pe- 
culiarly bad material for the purpose, from its 
expensiveness and its liability to injury from 
every drop of rain. The too common addition 
of quantities of jet ornaments, or, still worse, of 
black flowers and other dismal translations of 
finery into funeral trappings, is both lugubrious 
and ill-timed, and nobody can think the result 
really beautiful. To lay aside one’s ornaments 
is the natural symbol of grief, and a relief when 
the feeling is real. ‘The French plan of signify- 
ing ‘‘ depth” of mourning by increasing the de- 
gree of plainness of the simple black dress, and 
by the absence of ornaments and trimming, seems 
to us much the most reasonable and appropriate. 
The period of wearing mourning is considerably 
shorter than ours. We believe they never wear 
crape at all, and we can not see how any one liv- 
ing or dead is the worse for it. The free use 
of white in all cases of mourning, however deep, 
would also be a great gain. In hot weather to 
condemn mourners to the use of heavy black 
clothes is a mild form of suttee, and should, in 
common charity, be abolished. But it is too 
much to expect that individuals should have the 
courage to break through such customs as these, 
and there seems no present prospect of any 
means being provided for united action in such 
matters. 





MOSQUITO SLAYING. 


HERE is something terrifying, says Sala, in 
slaying a satiated mosquito. ‘To kill a flea 
is a lively and cheerful operation. You talk to 
him ironically when caught, and crack him as 
you would a joke. ‘The bug, even, you dismiss 
to limbo with one deep and not necessarily loud 
adjuration, wash your hands, and there is an end 
of the matter. You feel no more remorse for 
having played the part of Cainifex than does the 
head-master of Eton after the victims of the 
‘** Bill” have been brought to tlie block. Itisa 
very different thing to kill a plethoric mosquito. 
The monster, minute as he is, bleeds; and it is 
your own blood which is expressed from his crush- 
ed carcass. You wonder, as Gloster wondered 
over Henry’s corse, that he could have had so 
much blood in him. The wall is absolutely be- 
spattered, and that too from the body of an as- 
sassin no bigger than a pin’s head. You are ap- 
palled, you shudder; for that great crimson stain 
on the wall is you. ‘The wretch has robbed you 
of so much salt and iron, and consequently vital- 
ity. ‘The blood is the life. From your sum of 
existence how many hours may not be deducted 
on account of the mosquitoes ? 








CROQUET. 


UCH as croquet is affected by pleasure- 
seekers in the heats of summer, the cool, 
bracing days of autumn are the true time for 
this exquisite game, at which the stakes are soft 
glances and wreathing smiles, and where hearts 
are lost and won. At every blow of the mallet 
Cupid’s shafts are driven deeper and deeper into 
the willing victim, and the fortunes of a life 
depend, perhaps, on a ‘‘ fluke.” And then how 
many of the charming damsels who enter the 
arena discover too late that the meshes into 
which they have fallen eventually bind them in 
matrimony, and lead to ‘‘ nursing.” 

Many a ‘‘rover” finds himself hopelessly cap- 
tured at last, and others become ‘‘ scape-goats” 
to the more wary; while we should say that the 
demurely flirting young clerical in our picture 
is an admirable personification of a ‘‘ booby.” 
Then, looking at the young lady who is being 
evangelically addressed, we take it she is well 
versed in the game, and is making admirable 
use of ‘the foot;” and if the parson does not 
take care she will cheat him to a certainty. 
After all, even in croquet one can not always 
“turn the corner” safely, and frequently much 
difficulty is found in shooting the ‘‘ bridges,” as 
we may see by the vexed waters that trouble the 
plain-sailing of our principal group. 
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LA PREMIERE JEUNESSE. 
Sweet seventeen! with eyes downcast, 

Of modesty’s roses rich thy store; 
Fair débutante, they will fade full fast, 
Wait till your first few seasons have past: 

What will life be at twenty-four? 


Society waits you, all untried: 
Yes, you have beauty and youth galore: 
Changes enough are sure to betide: 
Will you be maid, or widow, or bride, 
When you have come to twenty-four? 


Gayly you'll tread the dance to-night, 
Gayly you'll dream when the. ball is o’er ; 
The world as it opens promises bright, 
Girlhood’s heart is happy’ and light, 
Will it be so at twenty-four? 


Votaries many soft words and sweet 
Into those pink sea-shell ears will pour; 
All the world will seem at your feet, 
Looks of worship your eyes will greet; 
What will you think at twenty-four? 


Sweet seventeen! when those years are sped, 
Broken vows may you-none deplore; 

Idle visions and bright hopes fled, 

Ne’er may these rise round your weary head 
When you have come to twenty-four! 








[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by HARPER & BroTHERs, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. . 


By the Author of “‘ Mabel’s Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A VERY GENTEEL CHAPTER. 

Every thing in this world is comparative, we 
know, and only to be judged of in relation to 
something else. Let not the reader, therefore, 
despise the smallness of the ambition which led 
Mathilde von Schleppers to rejoice and triumph 
mightily in the social distinction conferred on her 
by an invitation to the saloons of Frau von Groll. 
I have written ‘‘ saloons,” so let the word stand. 
It sounds well; which, as Frau von Groll herself 
would have considered, is a great thing. But, in 
truth, the aristocratic Major's wife had but one 
reception-room, and that one was scarcely grand 
enough to deserve to be styled a saloon. ' Never- 
theless, Mathilde von Schleppers felt it to be a 
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very fine thing to be sitting there, drinking weak, 
flavorless coffee, and surrounded by the ‘‘ elect” 
of Detmold society. Every thing in this world 
is comparative, as we began the chapter by say- 
ing, and it may be doubted whether the entrée 
to the private theatricals at Compiégne, or an in- 
vitation to meet a royal highness in a Belgravian 
mansion, ever gave more pleasure to a votary of 
fashion than Frau von Schleppers felt as she sat 
majestically on a worsted-work cushion in one 
corner of Frau von Groll’s sofa. Indeed, to Ma- 
thilde, St. James’s or the Tuileries would have 
been barren and worthless in comparison: What 
satisfaction could she find in being elbowed by 
duchesses, or stared at by peers of the realm, 
unless the doctor’s wife, and the rich brewer’s 
widow, who were not in Detmold ‘‘ society,” 
could be made to pale with envy at the knowl- 
edge of such glory having fallen to her share? 





Of course folks in the great world have greater 
aims. But I am writing of a small place and 
small people, and, to say truth, the social ambi- 
tions were a little ignoble—in Detmold. How 
satisfactory it is to reflect that yours and mine, 
dear reader, are so infinitely higher ! 

As Frau von Groll’s drawing-room was a fair 
average specimen of similar rooms in the little 
capital, I may as well describe it. It was toler- 
ably large, rather long in proportion to its width, 
and with three windows on one side which over- 
looked the gardens of the noble old Schloss. 
These windows were high up in the wall, and 
were approached by two rather deep steps. 
There was another shallower step dividing the 
room nearly in half, after the fashion of a medi- 
eval dais. The door gave access to the room at 
its highest end, and many unwary or near-sighted 
strangers had made an ignominious and embar- 
rassing entrance into Frau von Groll’s presence 
by plunging awkwardly over the unseen and un- 
suspected step, and coming heavily down to the 
lower level with the peculiar jarring shock which 
most of us know by experience. ‘The. walls of 
the apartment were ofa deep, bright, glaring 
blue. A color of that insincere, bloomy kind 
very often to be seen in toy-shops, and which one 
instinctively feels would be liable to come off on 
contact with any other surface. The floor was 
of white wood, also recalling the toy-shop in its 
look and in its smell, with rectangular pieces of 
bright, many-colored carpet of various dimensions 
scattered here and there upon it. There was a 

_round table at the lower end of the room, where 
Fran vor Groll usually sat, covered with a green 
cloth bound with yellow. . The chairs were cov- 
ered with crimson velvet, usually concéaled by 
chintz, but’ on this festive occasion the richer 
material was revealed in. all its glory. It was 
doubtless very glorious. Nevertheless, it had the 
drawback of sticking tenaciously to any woolen 
or stuff garment with which it came in contact. 
Gentlemen in broadcloth and ladies in bombazine 
alike found an unexpected difficulty in getting up 
again when once they had sat down on one of 
these magnificent velvet cushions. . At one end 
of the room stood a broad, massive sofa in ma- 
hogany. and black horse-hair, on which were dis- 
posed sundry specimens of Frau von Groll’s wool- 
work, in the shape of pillows and cushions. ‘The 
blue walls were adorned with three colored prints, 
surrounded by gilt-paper in lieu of carved frames, 
and representing respectively Spring and Autumn 
and Napoleon Bonaparte crossing the Alps. 
Spring was a plump, fair young lady, in a che- 
mise and a wreath of wild flowers of Parisian 
manufacture. Autumn was a plump, dark 
young lady, with very broad shoulders and a very 
small waist, who, notwithstanding ‘the evident 
tightness of her stays, had been doing a good 
stroke of work without apparent fatigue, for she 
stood, “sickle in hand, contemplating a newly- 
reaped corn-field, and leaning elegantly against 
a pile of impossibly-yellow sheaves. As to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, he was crossing the Alps ap- 
parently to slow music, being:preceded by a mil- 
itary band, and mounted on & fiery steed, whose 
action was of that eminently pawing character 
only to be seen in perfection in a circus-trained 
animal. There was the inevitable white china 
stove, and a French looking-glass over it. There 
were several groups of paper-flowers, in pink, 
blue, and green vases, disposed on every avail- 
able table or shelf; and, lastly, there was in one 
corner a small piano-forte, whose outer surface 
appeared to consist chiefly of gilding and crim- 
son silk. Such was the aspect of Frau von Groll’s 
drawing-room. And it certainly could not be 
objected to on the score of want of color, or a 
too prevailing sobriety of tint. 

The company assembled within it was not very 
numerous, but it was of irreproachable gentility. 
There was the Justizrath’s portly wife, and Frau- 
lein Bopp, and the stout, placid matron who had 
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.. “THEN AROSE A GREAT HUBBUB OF VOICLS.” 





made one at Frau von Schleppers’s tea-party, and 
two other dames, who need not be more particv- 
larly described, inasmuch as they have no con- 
cern with my story. ‘There was the Major von 
Groll standing with his back to the stove con- 
versing with a group of gentlemen; and about 
the Major's personal appearance I may be allow- 
ed to say a word or two. He was of middle 
height, but owing to his extreme leanness, and 
the military erectness of his carriage, he appeared 
at first sight to be a tall man. He had a long 
peaked face, which seemed yet longer than it 
really was, owing to a high, bald, narrow fore- 
head which rose above it. His naturally: fair 
skin was tanned to a dull, deep red color, and his 
long, elaborately-pointed mustaches were of the 
lightest flaxen. He had high cheek-bones, im- 
mediately below which his cheeks sank into so 
deep a hollow that one might have supposed him 
to be purposely sucking them in to that shape. 
His eyes were light blue, widely open, and rather 
deep-set, under shaggy eyebrows of the same 
flaxen hue as his mustaclies. The prevailing ex- 
pression of Major von Groll’s face was intense 
and hopeless melancholy. But this was merely 
an illusory effect caused by his meagreness, by 
the downward curve given to the line of his 
mouth, by his long, drooping mustaches, and by 
the unsmiling gravity of his eyes. Major von 
Groll was in reality by no means a melancholy 
man. But he was undeniably a dull man. The 
‘*melancholy,” which some beholders found in 
his countenance, was no more a real sentiment 
than the ‘‘melancholy” which one may see in 
the eyes of a ruminating ox. Our imagination 
connects an idea of sadness with those large, 
dark, wistful orbs that the dumb beast turns on 
us so mildly. But all the while the ox is chew- 
ing the cud contentedly enough. The Major 
wore a military uniform, but even had he’ ap- 
peared in any other costume it would have been 
impossible to mistake his profession. And one 
might even have pronounced pretty safely to 
what branch of that profession he belonged. 
His whole air, his gestures, and especially the 
habitual attitude of his legs, proclaimed the cav- 
alry officer. He was listening with his usual 
solemn, silent gravity to a warm discussion going 
on among his male guests, and occasionally 
throwing in a monosyllabic contribution to the 
argument. 

‘The principal disputants were a learned Pro- 
fessor, whose long, leonine locks were shaken 
hither and thither in the heat of his discourse, as 
though a high wind were blowing about him, and 
a brother officer of the Major's. 

‘*Erlauben Sie, permit me, I beg,” said the 
latter in loud, abrupt tones. ‘‘I admit your 
erudition. I should never dream of disputing 
your opinion on a point of—of—” ‘The military 
gentleman hesitated here for the weighty reason 
that he did not know precisely what it was that 
the Professor professed. But receiving no as- 
sistance from the by-standers—who indeed were 
not conscious of the nature of the difficulty he 
experienced in finishing his sentence—he pres- 
ently added, with a circular wave of the hand, 
**On any scientific point, in short. But with 
regard to military questions you must allow me 
to say that no civilian—no civilian—is competent 
to discuss them.” 

“Good,” grunted the Major, from beneath his 
mustache. 

**Listen, Captain!” said the Professor, with 
much solemnity, at the same time putting back 
his hair behind his ears with both hands. ‘‘ Not 
long ago I was visiting the fortress of Kénigstein 
for the purpose of studying the rock formation 
on which it is built, and of which I have spoken 
in my book on the Quadersandstein of the Saxon 
Switzerland” (this with a significant glance at 
the captain, who had shown himself so ignorant 
of the Professor's special and distinctive reputa- 
tion in the scientific world), ‘‘ and while there I 
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got into conversation with an old officer—a vet- 
eran soldier who had seen service” (again with a 
significant glance at the captain); ‘* and speak- 
ing of the strength of the place, I observed, jest- 
ingly, ‘Ha, so Herr Le=tenant, then when the 
French come, you are reacy for them, eh?’ Upon 
which he shook his head, and made answer thus : 
‘Her Professor, the French will not come—but 
the Prussians will.’” 

At this point the Professor’s elf-locks were 
made, by some dextrous twist of the head, to re- 
lease themselves from bondage behind his ears, 
and to tumble in wild disorder about his face, 
and the man of science folded his arms and gazed 
sternly on his adversary. 

Then arose a great hubbub of voices. All 
talked together with none the less vehemence 
that no one could hear what the other said. 
‘* Prossia,” “* Austria,” ** National Movement,” 
“Young Germany,” “‘ Anarchy,” ‘‘ Aristocracy,” 
** Principles of Government,” and * Revolution- 
ary tendencies of the age,” flew about hither and 
thither over the heads of the disputants, like 
showers of shot and shell, and one or two spent 
balls—to carry on the metaphor—reached the 
ladies, who forthwith began to fire off blank car- 
tridges of shrill exclamations, that made a con- 
siderable report, but did nobody any harm. In 
the midst of the noise in walked the Justizrath 
von Schleppers. He went straight to where the 
hostess was sitting, and saluted her with the tor- 
toise-like thrusting forth of his head which we 
know of. The gentlemen were still in the thick 
of their wordy war, and did not observe the Jus- 
tizrath. The latter was at once seized upon by 
Frau von Groll as a promisingly taciturn recip- 
ient of her political creed. And the good lady 
proceeded to edify her guest by the enunciation 
of some rather stern and terrible sentences upon 
those who were so lost to all sense of right and 
religion as to desire to change in any way the 
existing order of things. Frau von Groll was 
quite Draconian in the simplicity and ferocity of 
her theory of punishment. 

** Hang them all, or cut off their heads,” said 
she, with a terrible resolution in hereye. ‘‘ That 
appears to me to be the most direct course.” 

And Puss-in-boots put his head on one side 
with a thoughtful air, as though he was giving 
the proposition his best attention. Presently 
came a lull in the discussion going on near the 
stove, and then the Major saw Von Schleppers, 
and came across the room to greet him. 

**We were in rather a stormy debate, and I 
did not perceive you at first, Herr Justizrath,” 
said his host. 

The Justizrath was reminded of his evening at 
the Pied Lamb, and the thought just flitted across 
his brain that the mode of conducting a political 
discussion did not differ so widely at the two poles 
of Detmoid society as might have been expected 
beforehand. 

“I wish you gentlemen wouldn’t talk politics 
at all!” exclaimed Fraulein Bopp, clasping her 
hands. 

Frau von Schleppers struck in with dignity. 

** My dear,” said she, ‘that is all very well 
for you; but people in official positions have to 
consider public topics. When one belongs to the 
governing classes politics must be talked about.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said the stout, placid 
matron, innocently; ‘‘ I used always to go to her 
highness’s Wednesday receptions when she was 
at the Residency, and I'm sure the Prince never 
said one word about politics at all. He used to 
chat about the theatre and the weather and the 
company at the baths of Meinberg, just like any 
body else.” 

The Justizrath hastened to smoothe matters 
down with his velvet paw. He thought it would 
be well to change the topic of discourse from the 
manners and customs of the ‘‘ governing classes” 
to some less dangerous ground. So he said, ‘‘ Ah 
Meinberg! Baths of Meinberg! Whatacharm- 
ing little place! You know it well?” 

**We always go to Pyrmont,” observed Fran 
von Groll, with a superior air. 

**Oh! I know Meinberg, Herr Justizrath,” 
said the stout matron. ‘‘ We have not been there 
for years, it is true; but when I was first mar- 
ied we went to Meinberg every season, and that 
is fully nineteen or twenty years ago.” 

**My goodness!” exclaimed Fraulein Bopp, 
with the ingenuous astonishment of one to whom 
nineteen or twenty years appear an immense pe- 
riod of time. 

**Oh, yes it is, truly. And the second year 
we were there quite a romance happened that 
made a deal of talk at the time.” 

**A romance? Theuere Frau Oberhausen, do 
tell it us!” ‘This time Fraulein Bopp was sin- 
cere and unaffected. She loved romance dearly, 

@ and was apt to believe in it with a fervor and 
simplicity which would have been pronounced 
quite charming if only the poor lady had been 
young and pretty. 

‘Qh, well, I don’t know that there is mnch 
to tell,” replied the stout matron, who had been 
addressed as Frau Oberhausen. ‘‘ It created an 
interest at the time because the girl was known 
so well and was so pretty.” 

**What girl? Oh, do explain to us!” 

** Why the poor girl that ran off with a young 
gentleman of good family. She was only a wait- 
ress at the Rose, but such a lovely creature. 
‘They say she was the very image of the Belle 
Chocolatitre in the picture-gallery at Dresden.” 

** Hussy!” exclaimed Frau von Groll, wasp- 
ishly. Frau von Schleppers's feelings were too 
deep for words. She raised her eyes to heaven 
and clasped her fat hands together in silent hor- 
ror. 


“* Ah, well, dear me!” said Frau Oberhausen, 
softly ; ‘‘of course it was wrong, and all that, 
but I know I was very, very sorry for her, poor 
thing! The young gentleman abandoned her 
after a time, and got married—so the story went 
~~and I couldn't help crying over her fate. I 
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self, if my Max had run off and left me—Ach 
Gott!” 

‘*Why Fran Oberhausen,” cried the hostess, 
pursing up her mouth, ‘* you don't suppose such 
creatures have the same feelings that we have, 
do you?” 

** What became of the girl?” asked Fraulein 
Bopp, timidly. 

‘+ So one ever knew for certain. Her old mo- 
ther maintained for a good while that she was 
really married. But then folks heard of the 
young nobleman’s marriage with a rich lady at 
Vienna. So, of course, it couldn’t have been 
true what the mother said. ‘The old woman died 
broken-hearted. And by degrees the whole af- 
fair was forgotten in Meinberg. New people 
came who had never seen the girl, and knew no- 
thing about the story; but for two or three years 
the landlady at the Rose used to show a portrait 
of her that had been sketched by some foreign 
artist who came to the baths. It was a lovely 
face; so lovely that somebody bought it at last 
for its beauty, and paid a handsome piice for it, 
too.’ 
** Ah—h—h!” exclaimed Frau von Schlep- 
pers, rising and drawing her shawl about her 
with a virtuous shudder, ‘‘ of course, what be- 
came of her was what always becomes of such 
creatures. I don’t think you need waste your 
sympathy on her, Fraulein Bopp.” 

Then Mathilde majestically bade farewell to 
her hostess, and sailed out of the room with the 
Justizrath shambling meekly along in her wake. 

**T think Frau Oberhausen’s story was in very 
bad taste,” said she to her husband as they walked 
homeward together. 

** Ach so! I’m afraid I was not listening to it, 
my dear. My head’s full of business just now— 
full of business.” 

Then Mathilde perceived that for some occult 
reason the Justizrath desired to avoid discussing 
the matter. But the experience of thirty years 
sufficed to make her morally certain that her 
lord and master had perfectly heard and clearly 
remembered every syllable that had been said. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A KNOWLEDGE of geography is a matter of 
no little importance in these days. And it 
will not answer to rely upon ideas gained at 
school twenty, or even two years ago. To real- 
ize how great a change has taken place in the 
political geography of our country it is only 
necessary to glance over an old map of the Unit- 
ed States—on which, for example, Missouri is 
the most Western State, and the Territories are 
four in number, Michigan, Wisconsin, Arkansas, 
and Florida. in olden times the great West 
seemed of but little importance, and it did not 
matter so much if we were ignorant of its vast 
extent. It is very different nowadays. 

Not long ago, the President of a New York 
Bank inquired of a Western friend, ‘‘ Do steam- 
ers run above Omaha?” An exchange makes 
this question the basis of an entertaining article. 
And it may not be fully realized by others, be- 
sides the President of that Bank, that steamers 
do run twenty-three hundred and sixty-eight 
miles above Omaha, diagonally across Dakota, 
into the very heart of Montana, to Fort Benton. 
The Eastern conception of the extent and rapid 
growth of the West is very vague. A good in- 
vestment for every family would be made by 
purchasing one of the latest and best maps of 
the United States, and spending half an hour ev- 
ery evening in social study of our great country. 





The great Skating Rink in Boston, which was 
recently opened to the public, and dedicated by 
a grand concert and other festivities, has been 
unfortunate. It was agi A built, and the 
roof has fallen in, causing the death of one per- 
son, and severely —- others. On one occa- 
sion since the opening of this rink not less than 
fifteen thousand persons were under this roof; 
and it is, therefore, a matter for thankfulness 
that when the accident occurred there were only 
a few painters at work inside. Whatever may 
have been the definite cause for the falling of 
the roof, architects may well learn a lesson from 
t. 





A rocking-chair without rockers has been in- 
vented by a Massachusetts man. It is to all 
appearance an ordinary “‘easy-chair,’’ but the 
chair-seat is detached from the lower frame, and, 
when the seat is occupied, moves backward and 
forward on two stout coil springs: the upper 
and lower frames being firmly held together by 
upright iron bearings. It is said to be far su- 
perior to the ordinary rocker, 

It is a very good thing to know how to read. 
Mr. Charles Dickens has agreed to give one hun- 
dred readings in England at £100 each—£10,000 
for the season. 





According to the Jewish Me the sum of 
$750,000 was realized at the auction sale of pews 
in the new Temple Emanuel. The highest price 
—_ was $4600, the * cotermned selecting the pew 

rectly in front of the pulpit. Many of the seats 
were sold at a comparatively low price, the trust- 
ees declii to neglect the claims of the poorer 
members. e lowest priced pews were sold for 
$300, accommodating seven occupants each. By 
this sale, the Temple stands free from debt, and 
with a sinking fund of $100,000, which will be 
increased when the pews remaining unsold are 
disposed of. 





Longfellow’s new volume, which has been an- 
nounced, is entitled ‘‘ The New England T 
dies,”’ and contains two dramatic poems. "es 
of them is based on the persecution of the early 
Quakers in New England, the other upon the 
witcheraft delusion. 





Steinway Hall has been undergoing various im- 
vements. Skillful artists have quite trans- 
‘ormed the plain and dreary-looking hall of last 
ood into an elegant and attractive concert-room. 
ne ornamentations are beautiful, and many im- 
rtant alterations have been made, among which 

s the addition of a new stairway, 
from the hall much easier than before. It is an- 





Was but a young bride, and I put the case to my- 2 


nounced that Mrs. Siddous Scott is to read for 


hall on Monday, the 19th of October, and that 
on the evening following Ole Bull will give a 
concert, 





Numerous attempts have been made to discov- 
er something that would answer the purpose of 
the albumen used on paper prepared for photo- 
graphs, and yet leave the surface dead instead of 
shining. The object has been at last attained 
in Paris, by Chambay, the photographer of the 
Champs Elysées, whose new mode of coloring 
photographs attracted notice about two years 
ago. The photographs have a much greater 
softness upon the dull paper, and when taken 
from engravings are undistinguishable from the 
originals. The process to which the paper is sub- 
jected is still a secret, but can hardly fail to come 
into general use soon, 





A curious collection of forty thousand play- 
bills, from all countries, has recently been do- 
nated to the library of Brunswick, Germany. 
The donor has spent upward of twenty years ‘ 
gathering these oddities together, some of which 
date back to the last centurg, 





Among the curiosities to be seen at the Paris 
Exhibition was the spinning-wheel used by 
Queen Marie Antoinette during her imprison- 
ment. After her execution it was given to one 
of her ladies in waiting, and a grand-daughter, 
who has recently married a Hungarian of high 
rank, has inherited it. 


It is said that Milwaukee has had a “ Peach 
Festival.”” Here in New York peaches have been 
too high and scarce and poor to admit of using 
them with much freedom. 


The Florida air-plant is a great curiosity. It 
grows freely on the bark of a ty ety ts fa- 
vorite locality appears to be the bank of the St. 
John, where it flourishes on the large oaks which 
overhang that glorious river. It does not pene- 
trate the bark like mistletoe, but merely sends 
its roots into the cracks and fissures, and is re- 
ally an “air-plant,’’ as it appears to live entirely 
on air and moisture. It grows readily when 
taken from the tree and transplanted. When 
plucked the plant is found to contain pure ice- 
cold water, obtained, it is said, from the heavy 
dews which prevail at night in Florida. 





A Philadelphia paper states that New York de- 
pends largely upon Philadelphia for its supply of 
cut-flowers —that a bouquet sold there for a 
couple of dollars brings five here. The flower 
trade of Philadelphia has attracted a great deal 
of capital as well as skill. At Tiverton a hun- 
dred acres of rich land are being converted into 
a flower and seed farm. A range of hot-houses 
is now in construction upon it on a new plan. 
The means of heating will be hot-water pipes, 
but the method of building is what is known as 
the ridge and furrow system. Thus, instead of 
a range of buildings being under one great roof, 
leaving a vast space to be heated, each building 
has a ridge and furrow covering, requiring but 
half the fuel used under the usual plan. 





Prang has several new pictures in process of 
lithographing, which will soon be issued. “A 
California Sunset,” after Bierstadt, ‘‘ Horses in 
a Storm,” after Adams, a German artist, have just 
been published; and ‘‘Our Kitchen Bouguet,”’ 
after Harring, will speedily appear. These chro- 
mos are beautifully executed, and serve to dec- 
orate a home inexpensively and tastefully. 

The name are to the fashionable drive in 
Hyde Park—Rotten Row—has a curious origin. 
It is a corruption of Route du Roi—the King’s 
Road. The crowded thoroughfare of the Strand 
was formerly a mere river-strand—a narrow, 
thinly-settled suburban lane, washed by the 
Thames. Temple Bar is the only gateway now 
standing of the ancient city of London proper, 
and separates it from Westminster. It is aever 
closed except when the sovereign is going to en- 
ter the old city, when a herald sounds a trumpet 
before it, and after a parley in proscribed and 
ancient forms the sovereign is itted by the 
Lord Mayor. 





A novel invention is announced, which threat- 
ens to throw the most skillful musical perform- 
ers into the shade, and to deprive music teachers 
of their means of liveliho The apparatus is 
called the pi tomaton, or the org tomaton, 
and is expected to perform on the piano or or- 
gan the most difficult music which can be pro- 
cured at “first sight,” and without hesitation. 
This will be a great improvement upon living 
performers! The patent of the inventor covers 
three different kinds of instruments: one which 
contains within it a magneto-electric apparatus, 
and which is worked by a crank; another, pro- 
vided with a galvanic battery, and also worked 
by a crank; and a self-acting instrument, which 
performs alone, without any apparent aid. The 
apparatus can be attached to oa piano or organ. 

he music gee by this novel performer must 
be written in a special manner, and can be ren- 
dered with the nicest variations of style. Such, 
at least, are the reports. The inventor is Mr. 
— Trastour de Varano, a native of New Or- 

eans. 


An insect exhibition in the Champs Elysées is 
attracting considerable attention in Paris. The 
collection shows every variety of insect, from 
the | t to the most minute. The transforma- 
tions of the silk-worm, and the habits of the bee 
are displayed, and form instructive studies. It 
is curious to find in this entomological collec- 
tion some cases contributed by scientific millin- 
ers. A fashionable modiste sends three bonnets 
sparkling with rows of beetles’ wings of pris- 
matic charm, evidently from the tropics. To 
adapt the green and gold wing of a beetle to Pa- 
risian is considered by the scientific pro- 
moters of the exhibition an art worthy of place 
in their instructive collection. Another case 
shows the gem-like glitter of the insect’s body 
and wings mounted as jewels. 











A singular ceremony took place not long since 
in Mandalay, Burmah, in connection with the 
“boring the ears’”’ of the daughters of the king. 
The whole of the royal party were bedecked 
with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
pearls, His Majesty and two of the principal 


weight of the ornaments on their robes. The 








| Teignt were scarcely able to walk from the 








the first time in America, at the opening of the | king and the queens were supported on either 


side by maids of honor of rare Burmese beauty. 
The orchestra was tilled by dancin girls, who 
performed on sackbuts, drums, and arps., It 
is estimated that the whole affair will cost up- 
ward of ten lacs of rupees. The gates of the 
palace were thrown open to all—men, women, 
and children—and theatrical performances went 
on day and night. 


It is well worth while for women to learn to 
swim. Not wd ago, one of the bathers at Na- 
hant was carried out beyond her depth and sud- 
denly sunk. A friend, attempting to save her, 
as quickly disappeared; but a young servant- 
girl swam out to the spot, and after a serious 
struggle brought them both to a place of safety. 





Whatever may be said in opposition to women 
leaving what is considered their special ‘‘sphere”’ 
to enter the more public walks of life, there 
seems to be a good degree of liberality shown in 
regard to their becoming physicians. Many are 
very willing to concede that they are well fitted 
for certain departments of medical practice, pro- 
vided they are properly educated. The Wo- 
men’s Medical College of this eity, under the 
charge of Dr, Lozier, has been for some time in 
‘successful operation; and a new medical insti- 
tution will soon be opeued by the Drs. Black- 
well. Both receive the support of the medical 
profession. A Women’s Hospital has been es- 
tablished in Philadelphia, where a systematic 
course of instruction is received. A great deal 
of opposition has been made in England to the 
jog Mal educating women for physicians, Years 
ago Miss Nightingale, desiring to prepare her- 
self as an intelligent nurse, could find no insti- 
tution in England suited to her wants, and went 
to Germany to study. Miss Garrett found great 
difficulty in obtaining admission to any English 
institution, and was compelled to pay a much 
larger entrance fee than was required of a man. 
But in France the greatest liberality is shown to 
women in this respect, and the French schools 
have been patronized by these desiring medical 
instruction from both England and America. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frorenor.—To alter a skirt gored closely about the 
waist into the present full style you must substitute 
two fall widths behind for the sloped widths worn a 
year ago. A more economical way of modernizing a 
gored skirt is to make a separate panier put on over 
the skirt, according to the directions given in the 
New York Fashions of this Number. The sample 
of striped poplin you send will make a stylish petti- 
coat for a suit, with over-skirt and mantle of change 
able poplin, scarlet and dlack, or, if this is too gay, 
solid black. You will find hints about over-skirts in 
thie Number of the Bazar. 

Favertrvitte. —Bustles are almost universally 


| worn. Dresses are not cut so low in the neck as 


they were during the summer. Read the article 
about dresses in another part of this paper. 
Romanor.—A large nose, if of nature's making, can 

not be cured, and must therefore be endured; if a 
product of disease, then probably it is an efflorescence 
of what the doctors call aene rosacea, which requires 
this treatment: The nose should ke well fomented 
every night with a decoction of marsh-mallows, as 
hot as can be borne, the fomentation being continued 
for full halfan hour. As soon as the part is dry, dab 
it with this lotion: 

Sublimate of mercury .............. 2 grains, 

Almond mixture ...........0.ceeeee + pint. 


Then Isy over the noee a piece of lint dipped in the 
same, covering the whole with oiled silk. In the 
morning wash with soap and water, and make a sin- 
gle application of the lotien, to last the whole day. 
When the size of the nose becomes exorbitant it is 
sometimes necessary to have it pared down with the 
surgeon's knife. The lotion above-mentioned is also 
a very effective one for the ‘*removal of pimples from 
the face and meking the complexion clear.” 

Horacr.~ We can hardly advise you as regards 
“the proper mode of declaration to your lady-love." 
If the affection is mutual we should suppose there 
would be no difficulty in coming to an understund- 
ing. Where both are “willing” there is very little 
necessary to be said on either side. You may, as 
you propose, make your declaration by letter; but 
if you have not the courage to do it by word of 
mouth, we should doubt either the strength of your 
love or the proof of hers. 

E. Scrsry.—Black continues to be worn, especially 
with colored skirts. Changeable blacks in which a 
tinge of blue, maroon, or purple is introduced are 
newer. Pleated flounces and fringe, headed by bias 
bands, are the trimmings most used. Trim your 
changeable poplin like the design No. 2 of the illustra- 
tions of dress trimmings given in Bazar No. 51. The 
chain of puffs on the flounce called melon trimming 
should be of silk. 

Ex.ta Bettz.—The plaid you speak of is more fash- 
fonable than merino, The skirt should just clear the 

ound. Trim with three bands of the same edged 
with silk of a solid color. Sacque of blue plush, of 
velvet beaver cloth, or white Astrakhan cloth with a 
hat to match. Fluting machines are from $12 to $18, 
Fluting scissors from seventy-five cents to ¢1 5v. 

Mrs. G. M. B.—A stout lady should not wear a Gari- 
baldi dress. We can not promise to give you the pat- 
terns you mention. 

Lucy L.—More exercise and the heartier appetite 
which will come with it are probably all you require. 

A. L.—Your frequent fits of hiccough are due, prob- 
ably, to too hasty eating and drinking after long ab- 
stinence. If a greater recularity of meals and more 
deliberate consumption of them don't cure, a drop or 
two of ether on a lump of sugar probably will. 

Annir F.—One hour is a small enongh allowance for 
dinner, not that you require all that. time for mastica- 
ting and swallowing your food, but you need some 
time for repose after before resuming work. 

X. ¥.—It is not a good practice to sleep after din- 
ner. It is a dangerous one even, especially where 
there is a great inclination to it, as this indicates a 
tendency to fullness of the head, and its more or less 
remote q of apoplexy, etc., which are fa- 
vored by the habit of taking a daily siesta. 

Norse.—A quarter of an hour is generally long 
enough to keep on a good mustard plaster. Such a 
one retained for “‘an hour or more” might cause a 
severe burn, which thus produced would be dangerous 
and very difficult to heal. 

Hovsrkeerrr.—Stcves are unwholesome if their use 
is not combined wits means for thorough ventilation. 
An open fire-place, wita a fire in it, is one of the best 
ventilators. 

Lrpa.—Make a gored slip of the merino, shaped by 
seams at the side. The fullness front and back forma 
a broad box-pleat like the Watteau fold. A wide sash 
of ribbon or of the merino embroidered confines it at 








waist. There is no way of getting rid of the front 
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seam in your dress. It is the buttons that are so ob- 
jectionable. Remove them and place trimming over 
the seam.—*‘ No Thoroughfare” was written jointly by 
Mr. Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 

Country Supsortmer.—You will find a complete 
alphabet of capitals designed for pocket handker- 
chiefs in Harper's Bazar, lio. 45, page 709. 

Jantze.—Pearl-colored siik is becoming to brunettes. 
Select a steel-gray poplin for your bridal traveling 
dress, made with a flounced skirt polonaise and smal! 
cape. Line the polonaise with flannel. Trim with 
satin bands and fringe. 

. P. W.—We do not publish individual monograms. 
The Watteau wrapper described in this Number will 
suit your style and material. 

Zo.erre.—We We said before that we can not al- 
ways give precisely such patterns as each reader may 
want. If you have a file of the Bazar you will prob- 
ably find the designs you ask for in a former Number. 

Avetie.—Take four deep pleats about the hips on 
the side seams of your polonaise. Put a large button 
on each pleat. A sash of gros grain depends from the 
centre of the belt. It is composed of several loops or 
a very large bow. The ends must not be more than 
half a yard or three-quarters in length. You will find 
information about short dresses on another page of 
this Number. 





3URNETT’s Cocoarne is a perfect hair-dress- 
ing for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the haman 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists. 








* 
8. T.-—-1860—X.—The unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary demand for PLantation Bitters is 
evidently owing to their being prepared with pure 
St. Croix Rum, Calisaya Bark, ete. Our drug- 
gists complain that it is almost impossible to keep 
a supply, and ¢.at their orders, owing to the great 
demand, are but tardily executed. Do not be- 
come discouraged. Be sure and get the genuine. 





Maenouta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price.—Mail. 





Screrrivors Harr Removen from any part of the 
body in sive minutes, without injury to the skin, b 
Upnam'’s Derttatory Powper. $1 25 by mail. Ad 
dress S.C. Urnam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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Covyine Wuarer.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Sapplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and | 


all other blemishes, use Phalon’s “ Paruian Lo- 


| 


For sale by News-dealers generally; or | 


| isfaction. 


tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. | 





OR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's | 


L “Paputan Soar.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drng- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 





I ELLE HELENE, Grand Duchess, Martha, 


Faust, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula, L’Africaine. 
Each opera complete for piano solo, with overture 
and whole of music. Price 50 cents. 

“In cheapness and neatness these publications are 
unsurpassed."—New York Timea (Sept. 21st). 

Boosey & Co.’s new Catalogne of Cheap Musical 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 
, tre YOUR GROCER 

FOR 


TIEMAN'S LAUNDRY BLUE. 





[A™onns AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





N EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 


No. 687 Broanpway. 


ALASEA DIAMONDS. 








A newly-discovered transparent carbonized quartz, 
equal in brilliancy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond settings, guaran- 
teed fine gold, and sold by us at one fiftieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are equal in every re- 
spect except intrinsic value. 

Solitaire Ear-Drops, per pair, $5 and $6; Solitaire 
Finger Rings, $6 and $10; Solitaire Gents’ Bosom 
Pins, $3, $5, $8, $16, $15, $20; Solitaire Gents’ Studs, 
per set, $3, $5, and $10; Cluster Gents’ Bosom Pins, 
$10 and $12; Gents’ Cluster Bosom Pin, with tail, $10; 
Cluster Pin and Earrings, $10 and ¢25; Cluster Cross, 
$6, $10, and $15; Cluster Cross Bosom Pin and Earrings, 
$20 and $25; Cluster Finger Rings, $5, $8, $10, and $12. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 

in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 
* &@~ Orders less than $5 must be accompanied with 
& Post-Office Order, and the goods sent free. Orders 
exceeding that amount by express, for collection on 
delivery, customers paying all express charges. 

TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Ba BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECFIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
AKTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMON a AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


CLOCKS, 
BRONZES. 


JEWELRY, 
WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 

Ootona (black), T0c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per th. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per tb. 

Eneursn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 

Imperiat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 

tb. 


per tb. 
Youre Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per th. 
Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunpowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breaxrast AND Dinner Corre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35¢. ; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereaftér we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. 5.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
aupeers in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
C88): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


AS FixFUR ES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO., Manvracturens, 
283 anv 285 Cana Srreet, New York, 
Opposite Earle’s Hotel. 
New Designs furnished for Churches, Hotels, and 
Private Dwellings. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. —Fovt Brearn, 

so nauseous to every one, and the invariable 

concomitant of a disordered state of the stomach, is 

ng corrected by a few doses of these cleansing 
8. 


N ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BUL- 
LETIN-PLATE of FALL and WINTER FASH- 
IONS for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress, with ten full- 
sizeCut Patterns and a Book of Description, now ready. 
Price $250. Mailed free. No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Poutine Harp AGatnst THE STREAM........--.. 30c. 
Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 


2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published: 
THE 
BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


A NOVEL. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 


Author of ‘Maurice Tiernay,” ‘Charles ‘O’Malley,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” ‘‘ Barrington,” 
“Tony Butler,” &c. 


8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 





PIERCE'S PATENT 
~ CleACRS SHARPENER. 
Patrentep Janvary 71H, 1868. 

A NEW, NEAT, any NECESSARY ARTICLE to 
every ove who uses Scissoxs of any size whatever. It 
readily produces a sharp, smooth edge on the Scissors 
to which it may be applied. 

ANY PERSON CAN SUCCESSFULLY USE IT. 
ALL WHO HAVE USED IT HIGHLY ENDORSE IT. 
PRICE % CENTS EACH. 

For Sale at Hardware, Fancy Goods, and Drug Stores. 

Samples sent by mail to any address on enclosing 
30 cents to Office and Depot of 

PIERCE & CQ., 
No. 33 Beexman Srreet, New York. 


N. B.—Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 





wa NTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 

month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for tive years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from ¢75 to $200 per month and 


expenses, or a commission from which twice that | 


amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBU RGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


TT BARBBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED | 


POTASH, on READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 





Washing witout Labor !—Something New! 

B. fT. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and stars of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly otzan and wuire. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B. T. BABBITT'S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West &t., New York. 

(For full particulars, see IUustrated Advertisement in 

Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
* have opened an elegant assortment of 
PARIS-MADE WALKING COSTUMES, 
PARIS-MADE VELVET, SILK, ann CLOTH 
SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ DO. DO. ; 
Also 
THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS-SUIT MATERIALS, POPLINS, 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Long and Square, 
In New Destens anp Coors, 
AT EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


Broapway anp Tenth Srreer. 





A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published ; 
The Dower House. 
By Annie Tuomas, Author of “ Playing for High 
Stakes,” “Denis Bonne,” ‘On Guard,” “Theo 
Leigh,” ‘ Played Out,” “Called to Account,” 
“Walter Goring,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Abonnds in some exquisite descriptions of human | 
life, which to our mind constitute it one of the most 
agreeable novels which has come from the pen of the | 


author.—London Review. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Tue BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Warrier & Witson Sewinea Macurtne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, using 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 


ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- | 


T HE NEW NOVELS 


al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. Sent on receipt of the price, 
or C.0.D 








at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed rrer, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
LANCHETTE, tHe Great Mystery.— 
Spiritualism outdone and exposed. Wonderful, 
curious, and amusing. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of $1 00. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


POTTER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 











FURNITURE 
AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


beet REVERSIBLE SEWING 
MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 
to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 
by hand or foot. The style sold at $25 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


A® EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 
MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of tive first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $2% monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
urchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Llus- 
ated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
I IST OF NEW BOOKS. 
4 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Urizin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down fo the Death of Lord Ragian. By Arex- 
ANDER Wi¥tiamM KiNnGLake. “ul. I. just reacy. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. Cyclo- 
poe. of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
siterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Ciintoox, 
D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. Vol. 11. now ready 
Jor delivery by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., 
Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witttam Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “ A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. IT. just reaiy. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 

BULWER'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lory Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instrue- 
tion. By 8.8. Ranpa: ., Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sng- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atsentr Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 





ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrep H, Guren- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand LI)ustrations, 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 


A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
fant Con- 


at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. 
taining all the T 


tions necessary for the « 





cal Astronomy; with numerous Exumples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gzo, 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cioth, $2 50. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Witciam Surra, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Maot. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs, A1- 
rrep Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macs, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “Home 





Fairy Tales," &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruvr Hers. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868, By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol. 1. 1zmo, Cloth, $1 75. 

LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, 
and Author ofa ** Course of Mathematics.” Revised 
Edition. 8yo, Sheep, $2 00. 

LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” 8vo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pembroke Ferringr. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferrimer, Author of 
“ Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


A Treatise on Meteor- 









PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuarves Lever, Author of “ Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” ‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxre Cots. With 
many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50, 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annre Tomas. Syo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


DEAD-S7A FRUIT. By Mise M. E. Brappow. With 
Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Wits Buack. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME, By J.S.Le Fanv. 8vo, Paper, 56 
cents, 


BRAKESPEARE; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone," &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. 


With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 certs. 


Karrer & Broturrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 











FACETIZ. 
Tue following anvonnce- 


ment at ee in a | 
paper: “Edward Eden, | , e 
painter, is requested to * SN 
communicate with his | ; Ss 
brother, when he will hear 714 

of something to his ad- 1 til 
vantage—his wife is dead.” | | 

it 
} 


——- 
PRECIOUS STONES 
AND METALS. 


\ 
The head of these is of | } 
course the king of dia- 
monds (which, if gennine, i 
are always trumps). Dia- } ¥ 
monds resemble over-ob- | 
trusive friends—it is so dif- 
ficult to cut them. Like 1 
men, however, they fre- 
quently cut one another. | 
In fact, diamond only can 
cut diamond, and it is im- 
possible to cut even dia- | 
mond panes of glass with | 
any thing else. But, when . 
once cut, diamonds take | 
an exquisite polish, or ra- 
ther they have it given 
them. They are procured 
from Brazil, and in India 
from Viziapoor and Idra- 
poor—in short,many places 
ending in poor are rich in 
them. They are found in 
the bed ofthe RiverGanges 
—who evidently sleeps in 
his jewelry. 

Then comes the ruby. 
This gem is frequentlyreen 
to sparkle on the nore of 
the topaz—I inean topers— 
who imbibe too much ruby 
wine. ‘owe 

Toe carbunele is the rich- 
est uncle any one need 
wish for 

The emerald is distin- 
guished by being the soft- 
est and greenest of all jew- 
els—s: fess and green- 
ness generally go together. 

The sapphire, found in 
far Pera, resembles in its 
depth of hue the bright, 
the glowing Prussian blue. 
The sapphire is a kind of 
sapphiry blue color, dark- 
er than azure, as-you're probably aware. 

Then there is the chrysolite, and its opposite the 
chrysodark, although wheve the latter is found I cer- 
tainly can not say. 

The pearl, the pearl! who can help admiring this 
per-r-riceless gem, and eating any number of oysters 
to arrive at its semblance in the denuded shells? Oys- 
ters are found in the Persian Gulf, and thereabouts, 
where, of course, there are many divers, such as the 
Maldivas, the Laccadivas, and divers others. 

The onyx is an onyx-pensive gem, whose hue is 
sometimes Brown—-and occasionally Jones and Robin- 
son. Then among others is the opal, which is distin- 
ent by a kind of milky tint, easily detected by a 
api-dairy. 

bf course there is no end of other precious stones, 
such as the hearth-stone, the paving-stove, and the 
cherry-stone, but these I need not particularize. The 
loadstone, al’-hough not so showy as the diamond, 
pos~-e=ses much attraction. 

There is one kind, too, called a free-stone. Astone 
hitting one on the head is more free than welcome. 
Free-stone is of conrse principally worked by Free- 
masons. The blarney-stone makes a man invincible 
with the ladies. 

ve now come to the metals. (N.B.—Some of them 
are slow ia coming to us, especially the precious ones.) 

Gold is the hardest—to get—of all metals, and yet, 
strangely enough, it is most easily got from soft peo- 
ple. It is much used in jewelry, the general recog- 
aot standard being two parts of gold to forty-eight 
of alloy. 

That useful metal, iron, is largely used in medicine. 
A little iron insinuated into a man's system inspires 
him with an iron determination. It is not generally 
known that iron ores are always used to propel the 
boats attached to our iron-clads. 

Steel dumplings are made by putting iron ones into 
a furnace, and subjecting them to the usual processes. 
All steel requires well tempering, and a knife sharp- 
ened npon a good-tempered steel will always insure a 
pleasaut dinner. 

Copper is principally known in connection with half- 
pence, washing-days, and the fortifying of those ubiq- 
Uitons vessels that carry experienced surgeons. 

Silver is a quarrelsome metal You should take 
care of any property composed of it, for you know 
that there is always fighting going on near the Plate. 


“Sj 
WR 
NYAS 
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SUBTRACTION. 
Par. “ Why, what's the Matter wid you. Andrew?” 
Anprew, “E—eh!, A’ve had sic a Fa’! 
Seeven or Aight Feet!" 








“If Tuomas Smitu, aged fourteen, who left his home, will return immediately, he will meet with a Warm Reception.” 














[Ocroner 24, 1868. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Pumpkins. “ Why, Dawkins, how thin you’ve grown! 


brellas or three Legs !” f i 
Dawkins. “Ah, my boy! and you’d have been Thin too if you’d passed the Season at Long Branch, as I 
But I hope City Air and Regular Hours may set me up again !” 


have ! 
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Toom'led doon aff a Ladder, Mun, 


Par. “Re Jabers! that wasn't far for ye to Fall. Shure and you're Six Feet High 
en 


yourse!f! 











THE ARRIVAL FROM THE BEACH. 
One could hardly say, now, whether you’ve three Um- 


Old Nickel is, as may be guessed, of a sulphur- 
ous origin. 

Zinc is very useful to literary men, for it’s ink 
that they write with, The oxyd of zinc is called 
calamiue, for which reason, when it is dug up, s 
chorus of ‘‘ My dear boys, it’s a calamine !™ is in- 
variably sung by the miners. 

Among all these minerals we have not men- 
tioned the philosopher's stone, because it is a 
substance that has never been found in any mine, 
nor yet found out. Oceansof philosophers have 
tried to discover it, but in vain. 

—_——< 

An old lady attended Episcopal service for the 
first time just as the congregation were rising. 
“Oh don’t, don’t, good people !” she exclaimed; 
“TI am not deserving such honor. Pray, keep 
your seats !” ° 

a SPS 

A Fisn Story.—An Alabama paper, speaking 
of Florida, says, “There are also numerous 
small lakes of pure water, filled with fish, some 
of which are only a few rods in extent, while oth- 
ers are from two to ten miles long.” 

cniealaaianamiie 


SARAHPHIM. 


Are you beauteons as the rose, 
Sarahphim ? 
Have you srub or Grecian nose, 
Does a smile white teeth disclose, 
Does a dimple sweet repose 
In your chin? 


Have you black and 
Sarahphim ? 

Over forehead broad and fair— 

With your arching eyebrows Tare- 

Do you friz or braid it there, 
Sarabphim ? 


glossy hair, 


I am trying to surmise, 
Sarahphim, 

Have you sparkling, speaking eyes, 

Does your bosom fall and rise 

In response to lovers’ sighs, 
Sarahphim ? 


Though our eyes -have never met, 
Sarahphim, 
My fond heart can ne'er forget, 
And “tis wildly beating yet 
For: its little stranger pet, 
Sarabphim. 
snnehpnltgiacaaiinins 


Posstnty Not.—Is it an original remark that 
the ‘‘estate” of matrimony may be said to be in 


a “Ping fence?” renders it difficult to dist 





A certain Justice was 
called to the jail to liberate 
a worthless debtor, by re- 
ceiving his oath that he was 
not worth twenty dollars. 
‘Well, Johnny,” said the 
Justice, “can you swear 
that you are not worth 
twenty dollars, cnd that 
you never will be? 

“Why,” answered the 
other, rather chagrined at 
the question, “ I can swear 
that I am not worth that at 
present.” 

“Well, well,” returned 
the J ustice, “T can swear 
to the rest; so go along, 
Johnny.” And the man 
= Was oven sed discharged. 

> 


Tur Centre or Gravity 
—A modern comic song. 





—_—_—_—»——— 
Tue Cuter or tor Mint 
Avraoritirs—Lamb. 
Somtiimapitets 
Horriste Custom.—We 
have been credibly inform- 
ed that during the season 
a large number of persons 
have been observed pick- 
ing up flesh at the sea-side. 
Surely the authorities, in- 
cluding the coroners, ought 
to make some inquiries 
about so horrifying ahabit, 
Sa RS Ot Ei ad 
“Peter, what are you 
doing to that boy?" said a 
schoolmaster. ‘ He want- 
ed to know if you take ten 
from seventeen how many 
will remain, so I took ten 
of his apples to show him, 
and now he wants I should 
give them back.” ‘Well, 
why don't you doit, then?” 
“Coz, Sir, he would then 
forget how many is left.” 
sh ue 


What makes the sun rise? 
—Why, the East, of course, 
stoopid ! 
—_—_— fa 
A New York tradesman 
having three customers, a 
father and two suns, by the 
name of Wheeler, and fearing a confusion of accounts 
from their different orders, solved his difficulty by 
styling the stern parent ‘Stern Wheeler," the eldest 
son “Side Wheeler, and the youngest, rather a fast 
youth, ‘ Propeller.” 


eantainlilanicenaiiligadiie Tacinaih 
Morro yor Conrgctionens’ Fiies—‘ What I-ces I 
sticks to!" 


Pe eer eh eee 
Why is the letter D like a sailor ?—Because it fol- 
lows the C (sea). 


Breadstuffs—Rising every day 
Gunpowder—Gves off easily. 
Bitter Beer—This article has a downward tendency. 
Indigo—The trade is dyeing. 
Pickled Pork—Dead, and very inactive. 
Brandy—Very spirited. 
Vermilion—Finds a reddy sale. 
Nutmegs—In grater demand. 
Soda-Water—Brisk and lively. 
Lead—Very heavy. 
——— —_ 
A Brave Lirtie Grew.—A little girl in a Sunday- 


“Why, Mary! are you not afraid to go to sleep in 
the dark withont asking God to take care of you and 
watch over you u itil the morning ?” 


A Germs wroe an obituary on the death of his 
wife, of whic e following is a copy: “If mine wife 
had lived until next Friday she would have been dead 
shust two weeks. Nothing is possible with the Al- 
mighty. As de tree falls so must it stand.” 

-— aa 

The following rather remarkably worded advertise- 
ment was lately printed in a newspaper among the 
* Situations Wanted :” 

LAZY, Idle, Indolent, Sleepy, Slothful young man 

of 20 wants a boss who will compel him to baniech 
the above habits. Dabbles in ali trades; situation not 
so much an object as good pay. 








A QUEUVE-RIOUS FASHION. ° 
Tomkins, who is short-sighted, says that the new style of Sash the ladies are wearing 
* ‘Sig ish 1 ys fair Ped y and E r 6 


m Tair Jans. 














